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THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND FREEDOM 


This theme recalls one of the old great questions and contro- 

versies whether we think of what has gone on in the world at 
large, or in the souls of silent strugglers and sufferers. Through- 
out the long human story religion has ever warred with freedom, 
freedom with religion. At times, indeed, it has seemed as if 
choice must be made between religion without freedom or freedom 
without religion. Ecclesiastical and clerical domination, trial and 
execution of heretics, opposition to all progress which the church 
did not authorize, and the resultant nameless ravages wrought 
upon consciences of whole peoples—our purpose now does not 
require us to dwell upon all this, done in the name of religion, or 
upon their analogues, done in the name of freedom. Other ques- 
tions clamor for consideration. Are religion and church heredi- 
tarily burdened with the evils of unfreedom? Is religious earnest- 
ness quite necessarily allied with a certain narrowness, if not 
stupidity even? Shall irritating encroachments upon free per- 
sonality drive many of the strongest and best of our fellow-men 
from-religion, Christianity, and church? Is it possible to unify 
religion and freedom? If so, how ? 

In the “trial-and-error” plan of history, some methods of 
unification have proved false already. These may be mentioned 
and set aside. 

One of these false ways is to superpose freedom upon religion 
from without. Here as everywhere, spiritual reality must be 
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appraised from the point of view of its own peculiarity, and not 
approached from an alien standpoint. In other days—sometimes 
in our own—one has come from modern culture to impose one’s 
requirements upon religion; another has come from illumination, 
real or supposed, to pour a little water into the too thick wine of 
religion; still another has come with the purged concepts of 
natural and historical science to teach religion reason. Now, is 
this the way to reach the goal of religious freedom ? 

First to pursue this plan is the company of “free thinkers.” 
Their idea is to have religious freedom in the world once and for 
all—by eradicating religion! A radical and startling measure, but 
simple. But are these free thinkers religiously free? They are 
poor slaves of their hatred of religion, from which, however, they 
cannot effect release, since the roots of religion in the human soul 
are ineradicable. Hence they only end in a sorry antitype or 
caricature of religion. Church, dogmas, parsons, inquisitors, they 
have all these. It is all transposed into a different key, but it is 
the same song. These people have not the slightest notion of the 
true nature of religion, of the secret of its power over the human 
heart, and therefore they can do religion no harm. Their assaults 
only evoke reactions. They are themselves product of the con- 
ditions which they oppose, response to unfreedom in religion. 
Instead of creating freedom, they need themselves to be made free. 

But a quieter company has adopted this method—the born 
skeptics and scoffers. No emancipation awaits them, either. 
Doubt alone has no strength; does not really have faith in its 
own self. Like a cold wind, it may be healthy, but it melts no 
ice and loosens no fetters. No live religion, no live church, is 
assailable by ridicule. It is only of and through its own self 
that serious religion lives or dies. Skepticism easily passes over 
into superstition, as it arose out of blind faith. Such natures, 
compounded of skepticism and scorn, without earnest positive 
conviction, numerously circulate among us as politicians, artists, 
scholars; but nothing whatever is to be expected from them in the 
way of religious freedom, or of any other kind of freedom. They 
simply do not count, for freedom comes from affirmation, not 
negation. 
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But there are others who seek freedom in the same general 
way. They are the representatives of ecclesiastical “‘liberalism,”’ 
religious free thought, “‘free’’ Christianity. They do not propose 
to have freedom without religion and church, but with them. 
Instead of attacking the truth of religion and church, they change 
its forms. They break oppressive confessional yokes. For an 
antiquated theology, they substitute a theology that is in better 
keeping with modern views. Under various names, they start 
parties to maintain the thought of freedom in the church. Do 
these people conclude that covenant between religion and freedom 
for which so many of us now yearn ? 

Without doubt this is a much more serious and hopeful under- 
taking. These men have some understanding of the nature, right, 
and truth of religion. Deep spirits as well as superficial, real 
greatness as well as imaginary, are to be found in this class— 
glorious men who are an honor to our race and who have a per- 
manent place in the history of the human spirit, a Channing, a 
Parker, a Martineau. They have certainly accomplished very 
much. Fresh currents, free movements, they have started, which 
have been of great value. And yet, on the whole and in the main, 
their way has not led to the goal. There are two causes for this. 

For one thing, it is quite out of the question to expect religious 
freedom from any party whatsoever. Parties can champion free 
opinions and forms, but these latter by no means guarantee the 
spirit of freedom. All opinions and forms are free as long as they 
are true and living, as long as they correspond to a definite stage 
of spiritual development. Thus, forms and opinions, which we 
call ‘‘orthodox,” may be felt as thoroughly free by definite times 
and persons; and so-called “liberal” opinions and forms, as soon 
as they are outstripped by the development, are felt to be unfree. 

Everything that is petrified is felt to be yoke and compulsion, 
even if it be called ‘‘free thought.” But all parties and tendencies 
tend to petrifaction—and naturally “‘liberal” parties most of all, 
since they must follow the development, and lose their right to 
be if they lag behind the development. Then, too, parties know 
little of self-criticism, much of self-praise, combined with dis- 

paragement and even calumniation of other parties. Progress and 
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truth are held to be in their hands. But the great stream of life 
flows past them and turns into other channels. Dogmas, confessions, 
catechisms, inquisitions, popes and clerics reappear, together 
with all the personal lust for power, all the hatefulness and petti- 
ness—in short, under a new name we have all the old misery, 
doubly hard to bear under the name of freedom. 

But there is a second reason why freedom cannot be a party 
cause. There is a certain inner contradiction between freedom 
and party. Freedom must be a thing of the individual. Pro- 
gram and discipline belong to party. To these, every member 
of a party must submit. Large numbers must belong to a party, 
if it is to amount to much. Loneliness belongs to the essence of 
freedom. No one knows what freedom is who has never dared to 
hearken to his own soul when the world of convention and pre- 
possession opposed and ignored him. The true heroes and har- 
bingers of the world’s freedom have been the men who, fighting 
against all the tendencies and parties of their day, have prepared 
the way for the new truth of God in the desert of semblance and 
of lies. Freedom dwells in the soul of the individual.- It is a 
thing of disposition. It must be earned by him who would possess 
it. Therefore, in the most radical liberal parties there are men 
who are quite unfree and stupid, who have no understanding for 
modes of thought foreign to them, but also no regard for the free- 
dom of others, and who do not shrink from brutal violence even 
while genuine lofty spiritual freedom may be found among those 
who are branded as obscurantists. Like truth, righteousness, 
love, piety, freedom is the prerogative of no party. It is simply 
vanity or ignorant audacity for one to say: ‘We are the party of 
the religiously free.” To repeat, religious liberal parties can do 
much good; but freedom itself dwells in a higher and holier home. 

In this connection there is another matter to which one hesitates 
to refer. But it seems to be a fact that all religious liberalism 
has a quite limited sphere of activity. It exercises some influence 
upon the culture class. But it cannot easily win the most serious- 
minded religious people. It finds its disciples for the most part 
with those who dispense with real religious power and passion. 
Why is this? Lack of knowledge, lack of courage, or, on the other 
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hand, the intractableness of fanaticism? That explanation is at 
once too easy and too unjust. The key to the riddle is that reli- 
gious liberalism also works too much from without. It approaches 
religion with standards inwardly alien to religion. It comes with 
modern culture and world-view, with natural science, philosophy, 
and biblical criticism. But, ultimately, what does the religious 
soul care for all these things? We may perhaps logically dis- 
credit verbal inspiration, miracle, deity of Christ. The religious 
soul may not be able to resist our reasons, but it will not trust 
us religiously, and will close the gates of its sanctuary against us. 
It has the feeling that its is the better portion. 

And so these manifold measures for obtaining religious freedom 
come to a point where they simply cannot get on any farther. 
Their advocates are puzzled today because, with reason and science 
and the whole intellectual development, and, as they think, religion 
itself, on their side, they cannot go forward. Dumbfounded, they 
see that in spite of scientific schooling and rational illumination, 
Roman Catholicism is achieving noteworthy victories, and appar- 
ently outworn Protestant beliefs, even mysticism and superstition, 
are enjoying a sort of repristination. 

Then, can the human soul be both religious and free, critical 
and confident, hospitable and stable? Or, must we make a 
grievous choice, religion without freedom, freedom without religion, 
some miserable mixture of the two? And, look where we may in 
history, do we not see compulsion, confinement, oppression of 
free thought ? 

Except in one place. Religion and freedom were completely 
one in Jesus Christ. Jesus was redeemer—the deepest fact in 
any religion. Religion redeems from fear of fate, death, and sin— 
from fear of God, man, and ourselves. Even when it binds— 
binds to God and to conscience—it does so that it may free. This 
is dumbly and distantly true of all religions, it is clear as the sun 
in the case of Jesus. At times even Christianity has fettered; 
Jesus frees. His freedom is not from without inward, but from 
within outward. Freedom in religion can be created only 
through religion itself. Freedom must be demanded, not in the 
name of culture, of science, of criticism, but in God’s name. To 
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Jesus, God was the reality of realities—not a word, not a theory, 
not a mystery of cult, not a distant dark cloud, but the sun giving 
life and light to all. And Jesus never asked men concerning their 
theories of God, forced no theories upon them. In his own person 
he brought God to them. And the God of Jesus is freedom’s 
supreme and final word. Thus, Jesus became the world’s freedom, 
the freedom of religion through God. Religion is freedom. 
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THE MORAL PARADOX OF JESUS 


PROFESSOR GEORGE DEWITT CASTOR, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 


Mr. Chesterton is not a reliable theologian, but he does have 
a wonderful faculty of forcing his readers to look at things from a _ 
new point of view. In his exasperating but stimulating book 
Orthodoxy is a passage which shows real insight into Jesus’ teach- 
ing and compels attention to a much-neglected aspect of it. Mr. 
Chesterton says: 

Christ had a literary style of his own, not to be found, I think, elsewhere. 
It consists of an almost furious use of the a fortiori. His “how much more” 
is piled upon another like castle upon castle in the clouds. The diction used 
about Christ has been, and perhaps wisely, sweet and submissive; but the 
diction used by Christ is quite curiously gigantesque; it is full of camels 
leaping through needles, and mountains hurled into the sea. Morally it is 
equally terrific; he called himself a sword of slaughter, told men to buy swords 
if they sold their coats for them. That he used other even wilder words on 
the side of non-resistance greatly increases the mystery, but it also if anything 
rather increases the violence. Here we must remember the definition of 
Christianity already given. Christianity is a superhuman paradox whereby 
two opposite passions may blaze beside each other. 


Mr. Chesterton’s paradoxes are oftentimes only the idle fancies 
of a fertile brain, but this one can be dismissed in no such ready 
fashion; it strikes deep into the reality of things. Through the 
very texture of the teaching of Jesus runs this paradoxical element. 
The gospels bristle with contradictions. Any careful reader who 
looks there for moral guidance finds himself confronted with two 
radically different attitudes toward life. Side by side with a 
renunciation of the world as stern as that of an Indian yogi is a 
childlike joy in life as simple as that of which Wordsworth sang. 

On the one hand, Jesus taught his disciples that they were not 
to lay up for themselves treasures on earth, but in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt and where thieves do not 
break through and steal. ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” 
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he declared unto them. He bade the rich young ruler to give 
away his wealth in alms and follow him. It is easier, we read, 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of Heaven; the only hope for him is in the 
mercy of God. Jesus’ disciples were taught that for food and 
drink and clothing they must simply trust the Lord. They were 
to love their enemies and turn the other cheek to him who smote 
the one. They were to invite to their homes only those who could 
not return the hospitality. Jesus warned everyone who would 
‘follow him that he must count the cost. No turning back was 
allowed even to bury one’s parent. Nay more, if the demand 
comes, he must be ready to hate-his own father and mother. 

There is a violent radicalism in such words as these which the 
most ingenious exegesis cannot soften down. Converting the 
needles’ eyes of Jesus into city gates may show learning but it 
does not show appreciation of the Master’s spirit. The fair- 
minded reader must acknowledge that Tolstoi interprets such 
passages as these more truly than the many who weaken them 
into inane moral platitudes. The trouble with Tolstoian exegesis 
is not so much in its wrong interpretation of certain sayings as in 
its failure to recognize both sides in the ethical paradox of the 
gospels. There is another aspect just as strongly emphasized as 
the one which we have been considering. 

Unlike Paul, who had no eye for the beauties of nature, the 
Savior himself had a poet’s delight in the natural world. The 
birds of the heaven, the lilies of the field, the ripening grain, the 
feeding sheep, all were good. He rejoiced in them as in the good- 
ness of God. The apparent indifference of Nature, who sends 
her rain on the just and unjust alike, was to him only a manifesta- 
tion of God’s loving forebearance. He who taught “‘if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out,” toiled to the point of exhaustion in 
caring for men’s physical needs; he placed the wants of the body 
above the observance of the fourth commandment. The same 
Jesus who bade men lay up treasure in heaven, not on earth, was 

condemned as a wine-bibber and a glutton. One of the gospels 
opens the Savior’s ministry amid the festivities of an oriental 
wedding celebration. Over against the command to the rich 
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young ruler to sell his possessions and give alms, is to be put his 
commendation of Mary in her extravagant use of precious oint- 
- ment that might have been sold for the poor. Jesus evidently 
rejoiced in that Bethany home which did not lack its luxuries. 
If he told his disciples that they must be willing to hate father and 
mother, he guarded the sanctity of the home in absolute terms 
and he affectionately put his arms around the little children. 
This is God’s world, not the devil’s; the things of this world are 
good, its pleasures are good, they are all gifts of the heavenly 
Father and are to be received in joy and gratitude. 

What relation shall this joy and gladness in life have to the 
stern renunciation of the world which is equally manifest in Jesus’ 
life and teaching? Here has always been the great problem of 
Christian ethics. To meet it, the Roman church at an early date 
developed the theory of a double standard of morality; one stand- 
ard for the great mass of people who do their duty as citizens in 
the world, but who can expect at the most only a bare entrance 
into heaven; and another for the few set aside to be priests. They 
must take the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and by 
so doing they lay up for themselves especial treasure in heaven. 
Great stress is laid by the Roman church on the words to the rich 
ruler as Matthew gives them: ‘If thou wouldst be perfect, go 
and sell what thou hast and give to the poor.’”’ When the teach- 
ings of Jesus are taken in all earnestness, we must recognize how 
naturally this Roman double standard follows. In a modified 
form it has even been accepted by some protestant scholars. But 
ethics must have an absolute ideal if it is to retain its imperative 
quality. And it is hardly open to question today whether such a 
complete separation of the priest has not lowered instead of elevat- 
ing him. 

More modern is the attempt to appeal to the historical limita- 
tions of the world of Jesus. In agricultural Galilee, where people 
lived simply on the produce of soil and water, his position is expli- 
cable, we are told. Only when one seeks to apply his teaching to 
the complex social conditions of today does a paradox arise. It 
must be granted that the modern world is radically different from 
the ancient. Precepts cannot always be simply transferred from 
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one age to the other. Selling one’s goods and giving to the poor 
is not now the best expression of a man’s love to his neighbor. 
Many sayings of Jesus must be interpreted in the light of the par- 
ticular circumstances which called them forth. Nevertheless, no 
study of local conditions in Palestine can remove the paradox 
which confronts us in the gospels. The difficulty is not anything 
arising out of temporary circumstances. The Sermon on the 
Mount seemed just as impracticable to those who first heard it 
as it does today. On the other hand, those apparently impossible 
demands of Jesus appeal to our age just as strongly as they did 
to his. Men have ever hesitated to accept them unreservedly, 
but they have never dared reject them. As Dr. Feine has put it, 
‘they sink into our hearts as a thorn which we cannot tear out.” 
They goad us on toward an ideal whose power over the human 
soul abides amid all vicissitudes of time. The gigantesque style 
of Jesus, so full of hyperboles and paradoxes, is a most inappro- 
priate vehicle for setting forth laws and precepts, but how wonder- 
fully effective in inspiring religious ideals! The difficulty, though, 
is not merely a literary or pedagogical one, for there are two con- 
tradictory ideals which the gospels seem to present. 

Other scholars solve the problem by distinguishing sharply 
two different periods in Jesus’ ministry. The note of joy and 
gladness, they say, dominated the earlier days while he went 
about among the villages of Galilee; the call to sacrifice and renun- 
ciation gained frequency as the shadow of the cross more and 
more darkened the horizon. Every reader of the Gospel of Mark 
must feel the change of atmosphere that begins with the confes- 
sion of Peter in the eighth chapter. The bright skies are no more; 
the heavens, thenceforth, are black with storm clouds. But the 
gospels do not justify us in classifying all Jesus’ sayings according 
to this change in the reception of his message. It is not a case of 
a dark cloth sewed on a bright one; strands of brightness and 
strands of darkness run through the whole fabric of his teaching. 
The shifting of outward circumstance was a result of Jesus’ para- 
doxical attitude toward life, and only incidentally a cause. 

In recent years a new school of gospel interpreters has arisen, 
the so-called eschatologists. They find the key which unlocks 
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the mysteries of the gospels in the apocalyptic hope of an approach- 
ing world-end. Thus interpreted, the gospels take on a strange, 
almost repellent aspect. The ethics of Jesus are then interim 
ethics, valid only for the short period before the Christ comes in 
his glory. Things of this world, though valuable in themselves, 
are to be avoided because the end is at hand. The Sermon on the 
Mount presents an eschatological piety, not an ideal for life here. 
Self-sacrifice is taught as a religious impulse and not a moral 
attitude. Love for enemies is only the highest proof of love for 
God and freedom from this world. The Christian is to turn the 
other cheek to him who smites, with no idea of shaming the wrong- 
doer, but rather as an heroic proof that he has conquered all depend- 
ence on the world. The Master’s aim, according to this theory, 
was to have his disciples burn all bridges behind them and face 
coming death. 

Recent study of apocalyptic literature has indeed thrown light 
on many obscure passages of the New Testament. We should 
readily grant that the current belief in an approaching world-end 
deeply affected the words of Jesus. The eschatologists have also 
done good service in bringing to the front the intensity of the 
moral tone in the gospels, the absoluteness of the contrast which 
Jesus makes between good and evil. No concessions qualify his 
words. Both the weakness of men and the limitations of social 
environment are ignored. The Master always speaks as one face 
to face with eternity. It is a stumbling-block to many Christians 
today that the belief in a proximate destruction of all things has 
so large a place in the New Testament. But without this outlook 
on life would it have been possible for an absolute moral message, 
good not only for one age but for all ages, to have been given and 
received? Would not Jesus’ great principles have necessarily 
been smothered in concrete applications to temporary needs had 
not an eternal future free from human deficiencies been so vividly 
present in the thought of men? The Christ ideals had a chance 
to root themselves in the human heart before men’s eyes were 
opened to the slow processes of realization. One may see value 
in this suggestion and yet find only a caricature of Jesus’ teaching 
in a presentation like that of Albert Schweitzer. According to 
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such eschatologists as he, the gospels make the belief that the end 
of the world is near at hand the primary motive of conduct. Such 
a motive cannot be made dominant now and the gospel message 
in so far becomes inapplicable to our age. This view, however, 
is only possible when one emphasizes the abnegations of Jesus to 
the neglect of the joy in the world which stands side by side with 
them in the gospel records. 

This one-sidedness is apparent in Christian ethics all through 
the centuries. Either men have found in Jesus an unreasonable 
asceticism—some to approve, others to reject—or else they have 
tamed down his radical expressions of self-denial and renunciation 
until they no longer disturb the world’s self-complacency. Are 
we shut up to these alternatives? The example of Jesus is an 
everlasting witness to us that the two sides may be harmonized 
in personal experience without neglecting either phase. His life 
was, as Chesterton saw, a superhuman paradox where opposite 
passions blazed side by side. In his soul, childlike joyousness. 
throve beside utter self-renunciation; a submissiveness that could 
pray: “‘ Thy will, not mine be done,” beside a boldness that 
could ask to move mountains; a humility before which no service 
was too lowly, beside an authority which awed the multitudes. 
The moral supremacy of Jesus Christ is not in any merely negative 
sinlessness but in the perfect balance of these great antinomies of 
character. No interpretation of Jesus’ moral teaching can prove 
satisfactory which does not do full justice to this paradoxical 
element. The question still presses, however, more insistently 
than ever, What was it in the personality of Jesus which 
bound together these divergent qualities into a unity? Some all- 
embracing motive there must have been. 

When once the question is clearly put the answer comes of 
itself. It is the glory of the nineteenth century that that which 
was truly central in the life of Jesus is now recognized as central 
in Christianity—the Christ-spirit of love. The Sermon on the 
Mount is a presentation of the principle of love radically applied. 
Jesus did not place the motive of conduct in any fear of a proximate 
world-end, but expressly in a love which imitates God’s love. The 
disciples were taught to love their enemies that they might be 
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children of the Highest, ‘“‘for He is kind to the unthankful and to 
the evil. Be ye merciful as your Father also is merciful.” 

Jesus lived like all of us in two worlds; a world of things and a 
world of ideals and persons. They are both God’s worlds. He 
is supreme over both. Jesus, therefore, accepted the world of 
things with the joy of a child. It is a gift of the loving Father. 
There is that in Jesus’ teachings which responds to the lines of 
Browning: 

Let us not always say 
“Spite of this flesh today, 
I strove, made head, gained ground on the whole.’’ 
As the bird wings and sings 
Let us cry: “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh 
helps soul.” 

But the God from whom these gifts come was all in all to Jesus. 
When he saw men around him allowing the things to obscure God 
whose love gave them, there was no language too strong to express 
the renunciation he demanded. Worldly things are temporal, God 
and his will are eternal. Worldliness and riches were condemned 
only as they stood over against God and the divine attitude of love. 
Love is the strongest motive in the world to call forth extreme 
self-sacrifice, and the love of Jesus was deep enough to give up 
life itself and was broad enough to include even his foes. But 
there was nothing ascetic about it. What a difference there is 
between the Indian devotee, who throws himself under the wheels 
of the Juggernaut car to win a future salvation, and the death of 
Jesus on the cross to free mankind from the power of evil and of 
sin! Hindu self-abnegation is destructive of life and society, 
Christian sacrifice in loving service enlarges the life of the individ- 
ual and builds up society. In such experience the antinomy 
between joy in the world and renunciation of the world disappears. 

Men no longer live in expectation of an immediate world-end; 
the terrors of nature are gone; modern science has substituted 
for the demons that frightened our ancestors natural forces sub- 
ject more or less to human control; even social problems formerly 
lumped all together and deemed hopeless are now analyzed into 
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separate tasks which can be accomplished, so that men already 
talk seriously about removing one of the oldest of human curses— 
poverty. ‘‘O dear, O dear,” cries Night, in The Blue Bird, ‘‘T 
cannot understand man these last few years... . Already he 
has captured a third of my Mysteries, all my Terrors are afraid, 
and dare not leave the house, my Ghosts have taken flight, and the 
greater part of my Sicknesses are ill.”” This means that the fears 
which used to restrain man’s passions have lost their control. A 
great optimistic wave of freedom has swept over mankind, and 
pleasure is rampant. Will history repeat itself, and unrestrained 
pleasure-seeking now, as in the ancient world, waste away civiliza- 
tion’s accumulated energy and bring on again degenerate times 
when self-abnegation must necessarily be man’s highest ideal? 
Such a reaction is bound to come unless by the power of Christ- 
like love the mighty forces of our day can be bound together and 
held to righteous ends. This is the supreme task of the church of 
Jesus Christ in the twentieth century. 
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THEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


What is the outcome of biblical criticism for systematic theol- 
ogy? Scholars have been pursuing their investigations concern- 
ing text and date and authorship and historical setting until it is 
comparatively easy to know the status of scholarship on these 
points. But what does it involve for our theology? This is a 
practical question which has not yet received its final answer. 
Indeed, there exists a remarkable lack of agreement on this point. 
Some men are growing impatient of the leisurely way in which 
important questions are being discussed, and are vigorously 
demanding that criticism shall announce its ‘‘assured results’ so 
that a new dogmatics may be established which shall not need to 
be revised. Others, observing the wide variety of opinions among 
the critics, insist that the whole critical movement is so pervaded 
with subjective vagaries that it cannot be trusted to yield any 
definite results. A few scholars who employ the critical method 
feel that no important changes in theology are necessary. Others 
insist that when the full implications of criticism are understood, 
far-reaching alterations will take place. Some men fear that if 
modern biblical scholarship is allowed to go its way unhampered 
by doctrinal restrictions, it will prove subversive of Christianity. 
Others believe that we have never yet known the real essence 
of Christianity, and that critical scholarship will purify and enrich 
our faith. In view of these conflicting opinions, it is not superfluous 
to ask just what the outcome of biblical criticism is in so far as it 
affects the task of the theologian. 

It is the purpose of this article and of those which follow to 
inquire whither we are bound if we make positive use of the prin- 
ciples of critical scholarship. Just what difference does it make in 
the theologian’s work if he recognizes the legitimacy of modern 
methods of biblical interpretation? What ought to be the con- 
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ception of the field and the task of systematic theology on the part 
of the one who welcomes criticism as a right and fruitful means of 
discovering the truth? Does it alter in any significant way the 
conception of the task which has hitherto prevailed? If so, what 
are the positive principles of constructive thinking which emerge ? 

At the outset of our inquiry, let us get rid of the feeling which is 
all too prevalent, that theology and scientific inquiry are necessarily 
hostile to each other. The past generation has, indeed, been so un- 
fortunate as to witness a species of warfare which was largely due 
to the fact that neither science nor theology had quite “found itself’ 
in our modern world. But the attitude of hostility which was so 
prominent in the last generation is not characteristic of all ages. 
The history of religious thinking reveals the fact that a theologian 
must use the scientific tools of his age for the organization of his 
thought. The man who translates the Bible from Hebrew and 
Greek must possess and use precisely the same linguistic skill and 
must adopt precisely the same critical processes as a translator of 
Homer or of Plato. The scholar who attempts to tell us what the 
apostle Paul meant in his arguments must use methods of interpre- 
tation which would also serve the expounder of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy. The systematic theologian who attempts to put in 
convincing form the religious convictions of Christian believers 
must employ the canons of logic demanded by the secular philoso- 
pher in expounding his system. If the theologian is to make 
himself intelligible at all, he must use the thought-processes with 
which his age is familiar. It is thus inevitable that he shall make 
positive use of the science of his day. 

A single example taken from Christian history will illustrate this 
fact. It is customary today to poke fun at those theologians of 
the late Middle Ages whom we call “‘schoolmen”’ or “‘scholastics.” 
It seems to us (in our ignorance of what they actually did) that they 
often were spending their time on barren questions of no importance 
to anyone. But they were really trying to set forth religious 
doctrines in terms of the science of the day, which they had learned 
from Aristotle’s writings. We think the scholastic method unin- 
teresting because we have abandoned the formal logical science 
which scholasticism embodied. When pupils in our schools no longer 
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memorize the Barbara celarent we can scarcely expect that a 
theology which proceeds by formal syllogisms will seem to them 
convincing. But this should not blind us to the fact that the 
schoolmen were genuinely scientific theologians in their day. 

Now biblical criticism is simply the study of the Bible by the 
methods approved by modern science. How the word “‘criticism”’ 
is misunderstood! It is often assumed that a critical student of the 
Bible will proceed to find all the fault possible with the venerable 
book. ‘“‘Higher critics” are thus sometimes portrayed as a class of 
disgruntled pessimists whose sole remaining pleasure in life is to 
destroy whatever last vestiges of authenticity have been left in the 
Bible. In their supposed superior wisdom they are imagined to be 
adequately described by the word “hyper-critic.”” The portrait 
thus drawn is anything but a lovely one; and a movement which 
can outlive the ridicule which has for a half-century been lavished 
upon biblical criticism has at least an amazing vitality. 

But what is criticism? We feel no resentment at the art 
critic. On the contrary many of us pay for the privilege of attend- 
ing his lectures. We feel that the Shakesperian critic merits the 
honorary degree which is perhaps conferred upon him for his 
researches. When by critical examination the atomic theory 
which we learned in our textbooks on chemistry is modified, we 
have only praise for the scientists who thus revise our doctrines. 
It belongs to the very nature of any scientific procedure to be “‘criti- 
cal.”” One who adopts the methods of science in any realm must 
become a critic. That is, he must use his powers of discernment. 
He must not be satisfied with reading another man’s state- 
ment. He must investigate and verify for himself, if he is to 
have any standing among modern scholars. 

Now an axiom of this critical spirit of modern scholarship is 
that there can be no theories which are immune from re-examina- 
tion. In the realm of natural science the doctrine of gravitation is, 
I believe, popularly thought to be absolutely established. But 
there are not wanting scientists who question the correctness of 
Newton’s conclusions in certain particulars. In the field of biology 
Darwin’s name is universally honored today. But no aspect of the 
science of biology is more perplexing to the layman than the wide 
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differences of opinion among specialists concerning some of Dar- 
win’s conclusions. The critical spirit means that every man has a 
perfect right to discredit traditional conclusions if he can do it by 
scientific methods. And there is nothing to prevent one from putting 
forth the most preposterous theories if he chooses. But whoever 
does so must remember that his new theory will have to run the 
gauntlet of critical scholarship. If it does not endure this test, the 
author of the theory loses the respect of his scientific colleagues. 
In the world of science a man is judged not so much by his con- 
formity or nonconformity to established conclusions as by his 
fidelity to scientific method. Scientists who disagree can meet and 
argue with each other, all the time preserving the inquiring spirit 
which prevents denunciation. The fact of diversity in opinion 
is thus welcomed in the scientific world as a source of fruitful 
investigation. 

It is then hardly creditable to one’s intelligence if questioning 
in science is looked upon as honorable and desirable while question- 
ing in theology is identified with disloyalty to truth. Yet the art 
critic or the literary critic or the critic of Darwinism is treated with 
respect, while the biblical critic is too often misunderstood and 
caricatured. The questioning of the scientist has been recognized 
as the preliminary essential to a surer understanding of the truth. 
The questioning of the biblical critic has been treated as if it were 
final, involving a denial of everything which is questioned. But 
the biblical critic, like the art critic, is simply attempting to inves- 
tigate things carefully, in order to put human knowledge on a 
firmer basis. The simple recognition of this fact would prevent 
much confusion. It is true that just as vagaries in the field of art 
criticism are accepted as an inevitable accompaniment of freedom 
of research, so vagaries in biblical criticism must be expected as a 
by-product of the serious work of that science. But the scientific 
spirit holds that eventually the truth will be better established by 
letting every man have a free opportunity to question the theory 
of any other man. The dread of the disapproval of one’s fellow- 
investigators can be relied upon to keep most scholars from rash 
excursions into absurd realms of theory. Biblical criticism, then, 
means that the same methods of investigation which in other 
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realms are believed to lead to the truth shall be applied in the study 
of the Bible. 

It would seem that nothing but good could come of the applica- 
tion of such sober methods of inquiry to the Bible. Those who 
believe in the critical method of Bible-study are firmly convinced 
that only good does result. But the applications of modern 
biblical scholarship have brought about certain modifications in 
theological attitude which have been a source of real perplexity to 
many earnest and honest men. The reason for this perplexity, 
resulting, as it sometimes does, in distrust or denunciation of the 
entire process of criticism, we must understand, if we are to see 
rightly into the relation of theology to biblical criticism. 

The older theologies were constructed by what is known as the 
“‘proof-text” method. It is true that this method has been 
employed by men who first made a careful study of the Bible, 
collecting the evidence in an inductive manner and building upon 
this induction their doctrinal conclusions. But there are not 
wanting examples of a more superficial use of biblical texts. Ifa 
man believed strongly a certain doctrine, he felt that it must be 
scriptural; consequently he was under the temptation of trying 
to make as good a showing as possible from the Scriptures. Such 
a theologian was likely to overlook and neglect those passages 
which made against his theory. The prevalence of this method of 
proof has led to the skeptical remark so often heard that ‘‘one can 
prove anything he chooses out of the Bible.””’ When both total 
abstinence and moderate drinking, both emancipation and slavery, 
both Trinitarian and anti-Trinitarian appeal to the Bible, the 
layman may be forgiven for feeling that the ways of the theologian 
are past finding out. It is manifestly impossible to retain the 
confidence of men in theology if it comes to such varied conclusions 
without giving to those who are perplexed any clue as to the method 
by which the conclusions are reached. Biblical criticism under- 
takes to establish a method by which investigations may be made 
with the same expectation of reaching stable conclusions in biblical 
interpretation as in any other realm where scientific method has 
taken the place of unscientific assertion. 

Now the primary question which the critical Bible student asks 
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is very different from the primary question which was asked by 
theologians in the past. The older theologian assumed that the 
purpose of Bible study was to ascertain directly what one ought to 
believe. But a very short examination reveals the fact that, 
whatever our method, it is not so easy to determine what biblical 
“truth” is. The suggestions of the tempter in the early chapters 
of Genesis can scarcely be said to embody ‘‘truth.” The speeches 
of the friends of Job are pronounced untrue by the book itself. 
Paul’s injunction to women to keep silence in the churches is not 
generally regarded as binding today. No one holds that one should 
literally cut off his hand when it does wrong, or pluck out the right 
eye. How many of us always give to any man that asketh, and 
turn not away from him who would borrow? The matter of 
finding what we ought to believe by a mere reading of the Bible is 
not so simple as it seems. Consequently, theologians have always 
been obliged to make discriminations within the Bible. 

One means of discriminating was in ancient times formulated in 
what was then regarded as scientific method. This was the doctrine 
of a double or a triple or even a quadruple sense of Scripture. Early 
in the history of Christianity it was laid down as a rule that nothing 
discreditable to God could be in the Bible. Any statement, 
therefore, which seemed to be unworthy of God was not to be taken 
literally. It must be figuratively interpreted. 

But how may we know whether to take a given passage of 
Scripture literally or figuratively? Unless we can discern some 
test of this, we are left to the vagaries of individual opinion. It is 
the recognition of the uncontrolled subjectivism of this allegorical 
method that has led modern scholars, following the spirit of Luther 
and Calvin, to discard the doctrine of a threefold or a fourfold sense 
of Scripture. So long as two scholars may take the same text and 
one may declare that it means one thing, while the other asserts 
that it means something entirely different, it is evident that no 
really scientific method of discovering the meaning of the Bible 
has been established. Modern biblical criticism holds that it 
ought to be just as possible for men to agree as to the meaning of 
the Bible as it is possible for them to agree concerning the motions 
of the stars or the constitution of a chemical substance. And the 
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method by which this desired certainty is to be attained is called 
biblical criticism. 

The general principles of biblical criticism are too familiar to 
readers of the Biblical World to need extended explanation. There 
are two main tasks, one exactly technical, the other more vital and 
general. The technical task is undertaken by textual criticism, 
which seeks to ascertain so far as possible the exact text of the 
books of the Bible. During the long centuries when copies of the 
biblical books were made by hand, many variations in the text 
appeared. This task of textual criticism is so complicated that 
it requires a special training in order to be able to estimate the 
relative value of different readings. 

So far as systematic theology is concerned the consequences of 
textual criticism are comparatively slight. The theologian cannot, 
indeed, maintain the absolute correctness of any specific reading of 
a doubtful passage. In most cases, however, the variation is of 
minor importance so far as doctrine is concerned. Yet the question 
whether Paul ever called Jesus God is made doubtful by uncertainty 
as to punctuation in one crucial text. The famous saying in II 
Timothy concerning the inspiration of Scripture is translated in 
three different ways by scholars, on account of doubt as to gram- 
matical construction. A Syriac text of Matthew declares Joseph 
to be the father of Jesus. Is this reading more authentic than the 
Greek text underlying our accepted versions? Just what words 
did Jesus speak in establishing the Lord’s Supper? These are 
some of the questions upon which a defensible conclusion is bound 
up with the problem of knowing what the authentic text is. Still, 
as has been said, the variations are not usually of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand serious changes in our interpretation of biblical 
doctrine. 

The other branch of criticism—the so-called ‘‘Higher Criticism”’ 
—is less exactly technical, but is quite as difficult. It is concerned 
to discover the literary and historical genesis of the books of the 
Bible, in order that we may better comprehend what they mean. 
For example, it is almost impossible adequately to understand the 
content of the books of the prophets unless one is able to interpret 
them in their historical setting. Then we can see what allusions 
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mean, and can appreciate the message of the prophets. When we 
read the contents of the priestly ritual without reference to the 
circumstances which produced the law, we have merely a mass of 
statistics. But when we see the way in which that law served to 
hold the nation fast to the religious ideal of holiness which the 
prophets had proclaimed, we appreciate the spiritual significance 
of this attempt to make all the life of the Jew consecrated to 
Jehovah. When we read the Epistle to the Hebrews without 
regard to the circumstances which brought it into existence, we are 
likely to be puzzled by the elaborate argument drawn from priests 
and sacrifices. But when we picture a group of Christians, dis- 
couraged by persecution and weary of waiting for the triumph of 
the kingdom which was so long delayed, thinking perhaps that after 
all they had been mistaken in adopting Christianity, the elaborate 
arguments to show how much better Christ is than the best that 
Hebrew religion had produced gain new meaning. When we try 
to derive from the Book of Revelation specific predictions of history 
in our day so that we may ascertain the exact date of the end of 
the world, we are likely to become confused by the visions and 
beasts and symbols. But when we know something of the apoc- 
alyptic hopes of the Jews and early Christians, we can see how this 
book of splendid visions would serve to encourage those who were 
disheartened by persecution. It thus is of great importance for 
the right understanding of the books of the Bible to know the dates 
and circumstances of their composition. 

These critical attempts to estimate the significance of a book of 
Scripture by appreciating the religious problems which called it 
forth have certain important consequences for the theologian. 
The item which has attracted most public attention—viz., change 
of theory as to authorship—is really of little significance, so far as 
the theologian is concerned. The contents of the Twenty-third 
Psalm remain the same whether David wrote it or whether, as 
seems to be implied in the words, “‘I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever,” the author lived after the temple existed. The 
Book of Leviticus, with its elaborate descriptions of tabernacle and 
priestly service, is just as foreign to our way of regarding religion 
if Moses wrote it, as it is if it comes from post-exilic times. In 
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fact, those questions which are of primary interest to the critical 
student are often of little or no consequence to the systematic 
theologian. Thus much of the controversy which rages between 
conservative and radical scholars in the realm of biblical criticism 
may be ignored by the systematic theologian. His business is to 
set forth Christian convictions; and conclusions as to the date or 
authorship of a book can hardly be classified as either Christian 
or non-Christian. 

So far as theology is concerned the real significance of biblical 
criticism, then, is not to be found so much in its technical con- 
clusion as in a change of view as to the way in which any bibli- 
cal message is to be interpreted. Instead of seeking to derive 
directly from a scriptural utterance a decisive answer to our mod- 
ern theological problems, the critical scholar attempts rather to dis- 
cover what problems were present in the mind of the biblical writer, 
and what answers to the questionings of his heart he discovered. 
The determination of date and authorship is only preliminary to an 
understanding of the historical significance of the book in question. 
If, for example, the last chapters of Isaiah were written by the 
prophet who wrote the first portion, we must interpret the passages 
concerning Cyrus and events in his time as the result of miraculous 
foresight on the part of a prophet who lived two centuries before 
the events which he prophesied took place. The statements which 
he makes must have come in some mysterious way out of an 
unknown realm. But if, as is now generally believed among 
scholars, the book was written by a contemporary of Cyrus, or 
even at a later date, it becomes possible to interpret it as an expres- 
sion of religious aspiration and insight growing directly out of the 
bitter experiences of Israel. So, too, the Book of Daniel, if dated 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, must be viewed as an essentially 
magical prevision. If it came from the Maccabean period, its 
message is seen to be vitally related to the religious problems of 
the time. 

In short, the modern biblical student is not satisfied with 
biblical statistics. He is not content to know what doctrines are 
in the Bible. He desires to feel also something of the glow of 
religious conviction which gave to the doctrine its power. He 
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wishes to share in imagination the indignation of Amos at the 
corruption of his day, to have his soul thrilled with the Isaiah of 
the Exile at the vision of a people so purified through suffering 
and discipline that God calls them his elect to bring the gentiles 
unto him. He attempts to reproduce sympathetically that intense 
longing for holiness on the part of the later Israelites which led to 
the elaboration of the Levitical cultus. And if he succeeds, if he 
can feel himself one in spirit with the biblical interpreter of some 
crisis of history, he gains a sense of reality which arouses a new 
wonder at the majesty of the biblical messages. The Bible has 
become a new and living book to thousands in our day just by 
this process of historical interpretation. 

But this very sense of reality means that the utterances of a 
given author gain their religious power from their connection with 
specific historical conditions. And historical conditions change. 
The religious interpretation of history at one time may not suit 
another time. We may follow Isaiah with the keenest sympathy 
as he strives to reassure Israel by asserting the inviolability of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Then, a century later, when Jeremiah 
denounces as false prophets those who repeat this earlier message 
of Isaiah, we may with equal zeal do homage to the courageous soul 
of the man who dared to face the changes which a hundred years 
had brought and in the light of these to reverse the judgment of 
an earlier prophet. We may find ourselves with hearts beating higher 
as we live over in imagination the scenes of primitive Christianity 
when religious fervor and courage were kept up by the apocalyptic 
expectation of the miraculous consummation, and yet may realize 
that history did not fulfil the hopes of those early followers of 
Christ. In other words, the modern Bible student has learned to 
think of the biblical utterances, not as timeless truths, but as living 
convictions of men who lived under definite historical circumstances. 
The theology of the Bible is a theology framed to meet definite 
problems called forth by the exigencies of specific historical con- 
ditions. The theology is addressed to that particular situation, 
and gains its vitality from its ability to lift men’s hearts to new 
courage as they face their peculiar problems. But if the situation 
changes, the message also must change. If new problems arise in 
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the experience of men new solutions become imperative. Thus we 
find in the Bible a changing theology as the needs of men change. 

It is this discovery of a changing theology in the course of the 
biblical history which makes impossible the retention of the older 
theological practice of treating scriptural statements as if they 
were timeless and absolute expressions of truth. Moreover, the 
perception of an evolution in the biblical literature is only a specific 
application of the larger recognition of the fact that human history 
is continually in the process of change and adjustment. The ideas 
which seem absolutely true to one age appear inadequate to a later 
time. The doctrines which in one century are potent means of 
arousing high aspirations may in a later century have lost their 
power. Ifit was impossible for Jeremiah to approve the reiteration 
of Isaiah’s message in his day, we see that even the word of an 
inspired prophet is subject to temporal limitations. 

Thus the outcome of higher criticism is something more impor- 
tant than a revision of traditional opinions about dates and 
authorship. It leads us straight into the realm of historical 
interpretation as contrasted with dogmatic interpretation. One 
who has accepted the principles of higher criticism finds that the 
very process of discovering the literary genesis of the books of 
the Bible makes him aware that the literature which he is study- 
ing is a record of genuinely human experience, and that the con- 
victions contained in it were wrought out by actual wrestling with 
fundamental problems of life. As one traces the history of the 
experience portrayed in the biblical books, one becomes aware that 
a virile theology was never produced merely by the repetition of an 
authorized message, but that, on the contrary, the greatest books 
of the Bible owe their origin to a determined attempt to find an 
adequate expression for a living faith in opposition to a dead formal- 
ism. The great prophets of Israel and the apostle Paul were 
violent nonconformists. 

The message of the Bible therefore appears in a fundamentally 
altered perspective because of the processes of historical interpre- 
tation. The utterances of prophet and apostle are no longer 
viewed as finished doctrines which may be appropriated by us just 
as they stand. The Scriptures rather reveal to us the mighty 
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upheavals and the determined struggles of a living faith. One 
who has come to realize the significance of this point of view will 
inevitably seek to ascertain the problems which confront men of a 
given age before attempting to give an accurate account of the 
theology of that age. Thus the center of gravity is shifted from 
the outer aspects of doctrine to the inner aspects of religious experi- 
ence. The key to the understanding of the biblical theology lies 
less in a theory of inspiration than in an adequate understanding 
of the thoughts and fears and hopes of men who faced the crises 
portrayed in the books of the Bible. The critical scholar must be 
constantly on his guard against assuming that a writer in biblical 
times will have had the same religious ideas as men in the twentieth 
century. He must gain as accurate a picture as possible of the 
actual problems with which the ancient writer was grappling. 
Only thus can he do justice to the messages of the Bible. 

But this means that when the message of a biblical writer has 
been discovered, it will not necessarily be a universally valid 
doctrine. It will portray convictions which grew out of a very 
definite historical situation. For example, the prophets of Israel 
lived at a time when history was apparently disproving the national 
belief that Israel should be the supreme nation of the world. The 
discovery that mighty Assyria on the one hand and ancient and 
formidable Egypt on the other were counting for vastly more in 
contemporary history than was the little people sandwiched in 
helplessly between these two world-powers—this fact must be 
constantly put in the background of the messages of the earlier 
prophets. The theology of the prophets, therefore, is primarily 
and directly a message to a people whose political future is doomed. 


Can a nation’s God permit his nation to perish? Ifso, what does - 


itmean? This is the problem which the prophets of Israel attempt 
to answer in their theology. Now to transfer that theology bodily 
to another age with its different national problems is manifestly 
impossible. 

Another instance of this difference between biblical problems 
and modern problems is to be found in the eschatological hopes of 
the early Christians. In order to understand the references to the 
second coming of Christ, one must appreciate how the often- 
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disappointed expectations of the Hebrew people that they would 
become politically supreme in the world had led to the belief that 
humanly speaking such triumph was impossible. But their 
indomitable belief in the fidelity of God to his promises had taken 
expression in the belief that God in a miraculous way would put an 
end to this evil age in which his people were oppressed, and would 
establish on earth a kingdom from heaven under the sway of his 
chosen Messiah. It was the persistence of this Jewish belief in the 
minds of followers of Christ that led to the emphasis in the New 
Testament on the second coming of Christ. When we read the 
eschatological passages of the apostolic writings against this back- 
ground, we can see the tremendous influence which these visions 
would possess in fortifying them against persecution and discour- 
agement. To be able to feel that the Lord would soon come to 
put down the powers of evil meant that the hardships of the day 
could be endured with fortitude. But to transfer bodily to our own 
day these millennial hopes means to encourage such movements as 
that of the Millerites in the past century, who prepared their 
ascension robes so as to be ready on the given day. It means that 
the numbers in the Book of Revelation will be made the basis of 
elaborate computations so that one may have the certainty that 
the end of the world will come on a given date. The biblical 
student must read these passages with a sympathetic understanding 
of the hopes and beliefs of the first century. The systematic theo- 
logian must do his work in a century to which the eschatological 
visions are foreign. Here, again, a simple transfer of doctrine from 
ancient times to modern is out of the question. 

It is therefore evident that one who adopts the critical method 
of studying the Bible will find himself led to the conclusion that 
theological doctrines cannot be treated as “truths” existing 
independently of religious experience. Religious convictions are 
answers to the questions which earnest men ask when confronted 
with serious issues. To learn the answer to a question without 
knowing the exact nature of the question itself is a proceeding as 
formal as it is superfluous. The attempt of expositors to relate 
biblical doctrines to the questions which men were asking in biblical 
times inevitably affects the work of the systematic theologian. 
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He, too, must accurately define the questions which men are asking 
in his day if his answers are to be pertinent. To preserve a vital 
relation between theology and life is the plain duty of the theo- 
logian who really understands the nature of the biblical utterances. 

Now it requires only a little reflection to see that the problems 
which confront men of the twentieth century are likely to be quite 
different from those which men of the first century were compelled 
to meet. Indeed, one of the conspicuous features of present-day 
theological activity is the attempt to adjust theology to the vital 
experiences of men today. To write theology for the ‘modern 
mind” is a favorite enterprise. It is seen that only as doctrines 
shall actually help men to answer the questions in which they are 
interested can they preserve the function which biblical utterances 
fulfilled. The most important outcome of biblical criticism is the 
recognition of the supreme importance of this fundamental aspect 
of theology. But when this conception of the task of theology is 
clearly apprehended, it will inevitably lead to a method of theologi- 
cal study which shall seek to do complete justice to present-day 
religious conditions. Some aspects of this new task will be con- 
sidered in subsequent articles. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AT AMHERST 


PROFESSOR JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG, PH.D., D.D. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Two embarrassing problems confront me as I essay to describe 
the religious life in Amherst College. The first and more for- 
midable comes from the baffling difficulty, not to say futility, of 
putting into categorical terms a thing which, in proportion as it 
is inward and genuine, is too reticent to respond to the rude inva- 
sion of analysis and statistics. One must be involved in the hidden 
spirit of such life to feel its values; and even then one’s reply to 
curious inquiries must be much like the answer once made to a 
request for a definition of some great elemental truth, ‘I know 
when you do not ask me.”’ The other rises from the fact that 
Mr. Fitch, in his article on “Religious Life at Harvard,’ has 
described conditions so similar to those at Amherst that we could 
almost take his account for ours, changing merely the names and 
some details about methods and appliances. The problem left 
to me, accordingly, is largely that of making an acceptable varia- 
tion on a theme already so ably handled. 

For the similarity of conditions at Harvard and Amherst, and 
indeed in all the New England colleges, it is not hard to account. 
The bewildering changes of religious sentiment during the last 
half-century have not changed the essential fiber of the New 
England mind. We still inherit the vital breath of New England 
Puritanism; we are still heirs of that New England conscience 
which, however uncomfortable a thing to have in the house, will 
not consent to die out of the age without rendering strict account. 
Our students come indeed from all sections of the country, where 
all varieties of religious doctrine prevail; but in great proportion 
they trace proudly to New England ancestry, and coming here to 
college is like coming to headquarters, to the old-home atmosphere. 
An influence not easy to describe, deriving from a sturdy past, 

tThe Biblical World, March, 1912, p. 151. 
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and steadfast under the shifting tides of thought and criticism, a 
kind of rock-bottom which goes unmentioned simply because it is 
taken for granted, may be felt, and strongly, by a wise and sym- 
pathetic “discerner of spirits.’ I am inclined to think that in 
these times of unrest we do not sufficiently reckon with the sub- 
conscious element of religion. We see the agitation and get 
scared because our grandmothers (of both sexes) are, and we lose 
our heads; or else we try to carry off our brand-new views in an 
uneasy bravado; and so we forget, for the time being, that these 
estranging waves of doctrine are after all on the surface, while 
the ocean of religious faith and character, as defined in Christian 
terms (and these among the newest), is nineteen centuries old. 

A time of religious and philosophical stress, such as the last 
fifty years have been undergoing, must necessarily be a time to 
try men’s souls. How deep its influence is, or how pervasive, 
does not appear in men’s demeanor or conversation; for we know 
how instructive is the impulse to hide or disguise one’s most 
sacred feelings. I sometimes think that such a season of stress, 
imposed by the unescapable spirit of the age, is the modern equiva- 
lent of persecution. It is a test of the stuff that is in a man; and 
it leaves him, to the degree in which it has laid hold on him, either 
a craven ora martyr. But this tribute is due to our wholesomely 
earnest time, that the martyrdom it induces is made forever 
honorable: it is divested of its grewsome connotations and reverts 
to the original idea of steadfast witness-bearing. And its most 
fundamental element, perhaps, is simple staying-power; the oracle 
of Habakkuk, that the righteous shall live in his faithfulness, 
is realized anew. In this, too, the grounded spirit of race and place 
has its part; an inherited idea, long ago planted in faith, is sub- 
consciously working there. 

For the forms and services of religion at Amherst, we may best 
bear in mind, perhaps, with necessary modifications, the simple 
usages of the New England parish church; not unmindful of the 
fact that in its noble day it was the unquestioned arbiter, in mat- 
ters spiritual, alike of family and community. We have not 
jumped hastily to conclude that its day is past; nor have we 
grasped feverishly to adopt innovations without having a clear 
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idea not only what to free ourselves from but what new thing to 
commit ourselves fo. ‘“‘No man having drunk old wine desireth 
new; for he saith, “The old is good.’” At the same time, I am 
persuaded this calm conservatism is by no means synonymous 
with stagnation, or what uneasy critics call ‘‘cold storage.” The 
agencies of religious expression are there: as sound, as vital, as 
adequate, as they have ever been; it remains merely for the indi- 
vidual soul to appropriate them. Accordingly, we retain the daily 
chapel service, with required attendance, corresponding to the 
old New England family worship, but projected to the college 
scale; we have the college church, with attendance also required, 
at which preachers from prominent pulpits of the land, of various 
denominations and in generous proportion alumni of Amherst, 
bring from the greater world the spirit of the cause they have at 
heart, as adapted to the mind and ideals of young men. Quite 
generally these ministers, in addition to their pulpit services, are 
called upon by the students themselves to address them more 
informally in some of the public rooms of the college, or to visit 
groups of students in their fraternity homes. Such is the simple 
machinery of our religious activities; in which while administra- 
tive prescription maintains the same responsibility as in other 
matters, free and full scope is open to student initiative. And 
the student initiative is as wholesomely taken as accorded: a 
leavening influence in the student body, and productive of much 
light and inspiration from the men of noble leading whom we are 
privileged to hear and with whom we may converse. From their 
places on the firing-line of the world’s battle they come, just as 
men of other callings come from theirs, and we avail ourselves 
according to our good will of their wisdom and uplift. 

Of course, where religious observances are prescribed, and 
especially if these are outside the Episcopal or Catholic order, 
they must be exposed to the unconsidered and more or less ephem- 
eral fluctuations of student sentiment, which moves so easily to 
the spiritual ebbs and flows of the times. If in the general tone of 
things the student mood becomes a little soured or staled, the 
required religious attendance is one of the surest things to take its 
attack. It is a very convenient college barometer. Its vulnerable 
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point is so obvious; you can hit it with your eyes shut and your 
reason quite in abeyance. Religion cannot be legislated, anyone 
can say. True enough; neither can the neglect or scorn of reli- 
gion, and for that matter, neither can scholarship be legislated. 
The man whose momentary spleen or laziness prompts him to say 
to the required observance, ‘‘What business have you to make 
me religious?” has the selfsame right—and all too frequent 
occasion—when the college course is over, to come back on his 
Alma Mater and say, ‘‘Why didn’t you make me a scholar?” 
To which the college can only answer, “There are your oppor- 
tunities, scholarly and religious, and if we, the college, choose not to 
put them at the mercy of uneasy sentiment, to maintain or abolish, 
perhaps in the long run you may find it was just as well to have 
something on which you could surely count, whether you would 
profit by it or not.” 

All this about surface sentiment, however, is not of my true 
subject, but a digression. It reveals the negative side, indeed, 
the disposition not to identify religion with routine; and in every 
community, college or other, are those who stop with the negative 
and will not go forward constructively to identify their religion— 
at least under that name—at all. What proportion of such there 
is at Amherst, no one can tell; we have to leave the question 
where St. Paul left it in his day, when, sure that “the firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” he could only point to its double seal, 
“The Lord knoweth them that are his,” and, “Let everyone that 
nameth the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” 
The true religious life at Amherst, its essential fiber, is a thing not 
of fluctuations and recoveries but of growth, the healthy growth 
of our expanding time, with relatively small admixture of its evils 
and paralyzing denials. Thirty years of conversance with it 
entitle me, I think, to say this with firm confidence. In our 
somewhat cloistered undergraduate life, out of the currents of 
religious controversies and criticisms, we are not in position mi- 
nutely to prove all things; but neither have we suffered ourselves 
to stand still or fall behind; the disposition rather is to keep pace 
with the times, not in the attitude of denial or indifference, but 
holding fast that which is good, pre-eminently the good that 
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impinges upon life as we are living it, in the active, care-free, 
forward-looking period of youth. It is a religion not demon- 
strative in religious terms, and indeed reticent about calling itself 
religion at all, but habitually mindful of what belongs practically 
to the soundest manhood ideals. 

To enlarge on this would be but to enlarge on the movement of 
the age itself. We all know what a tremendous transformation 
the last thirty years have witnessed in men’s religious ideas. The 
double seal of St. Paul’s ‘‘firm foundation of God” has appeared 
in wonderful enlargement and clarity of meaning. There have 
been revealed so many ways, outside of the dogmatic and eccle- 
siastical, of being in some authentic degree the Lord’s, so many 
ways of departing from unrighteousness without joining the church 
or even naming the divine name, that men have almost lost their 
old-time church bearings, and deem that with the light and impulse 
they have they can shift for themselves. Of course in this, as 
in every strong movement, there is a myopic element; they are not 
giving the church its due; while at the same time they are trans- 
lating the thing for which the church has always stood into busi- 
ness and social terms. Their Christ is the Son of Man who, if 
becoming less palpably historic, is becoming more identified with 
present manhood. And in the wholesome feeling of that identity 
manhood itself is being more deeply and tolerantly explored; 
manhood as projected to mankind, with universal brotherhood 
coming in sight. Such is the tremendous idea, or rather move- 
ment, which in our latest time is discovering its essential identity 
with religion. It is not the worship of man; it is rather the faith 
and hope and love of the highest, as expressed in human terms. 

To respond by a cryptic sympathy to such an age-pulsation 
as this, and to give it expression in the college idiom, must result 
of course in a very different atmosphere and tone of things from 
what used to prevail in the old-time evangelistic and prayer- 
laden days of the church. Different, I say; whether more or less 
congenial to religion can be determined only when the broader 
definition of religion, now evolving, stands out clear and full. 
Meanwhile some of the venerable religious customs and expressions 
have atrophied and disappeared. Not many years ago the stated 
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weekly prayer-meeting died, not without causing pain to many, 
as if a safeguard of religious life were removed. Fast-day, a 
long-established observance, is only a dim tradition; and the annual 
day of prayer for colleges is rapidly becoming such. It cannot be 
ascertained that the discontinuance of these quasi-official institu- 
tions was owing in any smallest degree to an invasion of unfaith 
or impiety. And in their place a vigorous Young Men’s Christian 
Association, with a resident graduate secretary, is devoting itself 
to a variety of organized Christian work, in the way of boys’ 
clubs, neighborhood preaching and teaching, evening classes, 
work among foreigners, study of missions, inquiry into social 
conditions and settlement work, and the like—the list is too long 
to name. In all these voluntary activities the most striking thing, 
as compared with old times, is what may be called the reversal of 
the spiritual current: instead of laboring to secure their own per- 
sonal salvation, the effort is to save others, nor that alone, as if 
it were passing the desire for salvation a step farther along the 
line, but to make others in their turn saviors and helpers. It is 
a reversal from the inward and self-regarding current to the out- 
ward and dynamic, as.expressed in the impulse to service and 
brotherliness. The fact that these activities so largely take social, 
educational, and athletic forms, instead of evangelistic, is not to 
be urged seriously against them; these forms are in fact coming 
to be the practical religion of the age, and the young men are in 
encouraging degree responding to the influence. 

Space would not permit me to enumerate the noble personal 
influences that throughout Amherst’s history have wrought to 
keep the religious allegiance sound and true, nor is it in the power 
of language adequately to estimate it. To name the older names— 
Stearns, Seelye, Tyler, Crowell—leaving others out, would run 
the risk of being invidious; to mention names of men still at their 
post, a steady inspiring and constructive power, would not be to 
their desire or taste. Yet two names, however, of men recently 
removed by death, must not go unmentioned: Professor Garman, 
of rare teaching genius, whose philosophy, still perpetuated, is 
pre-eminently a Christian philosophy; and Dr. Hitchcock, venerable 
counselor and comrade, whose labors in physical education were 
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emphatically a religion put into manly health and action. Their 
works do follow them. We see it in the general tone of manliness, 
courtesy, refinement of demeanor, honor in class and game, regard 
for highest values in idea and fact, and not least, a healthy resiliency 
of spirit, which brings men back from the occasional lapses and 
mistakes which occur in all college communities to the saner view 
and resolve. How truly these have their springs in a deep-laid 
religious principle need not be subject of inquiry; they speak for 
themselves. Such are not fruits of a perverse or un-Christian spirit. 

One thing, however, you will not find at Amherst. If there 
is any person conspicuous by his absence, it is the religious prig. 
The student does not cherish his religion, such as he has, for show 
or for market value. The Pharisaic, or the tenderly pious, or 
those whose religion has only a Biblical vocabulary, might not 
easily discover that he has any religion at all. It certainly is 
not greatly in evidence in a college yell, or at a bonfire. Nor 
much more demonstrative it is, at least under that name, in personal 
profession. The reaction against whatever smacks of the self- 
righteous, or the hypocrite, or the ascetic saint, makes it slow to 
assert itself. But this does not necessarily connote scorn or deprav- 
ity; it is just as likely to coexist with the cherishing of a sacred 
treasure too precious to be handled and pawed about for public 
exhibition. One can respect such a feeling; one can forgive the 
man if by a kind of inverted hypocrisy he poses for worse than he 
is. For the very pose may be the homage of the consciously 
imperfect to an ideal too great to measure. And into such an 
ideal the religion of our age, overflowing the old creedal and eccle- 
siastical limits, is expanding. 

On the whole, the steadfast sentiment that seems to prevail 
at Amherst, that lies hidden under student joys and gaieties, and 
that reasserts itself after fluctuations of mood have come and 
gone, is that religion is simply the highest value of life, a calm 
dynamic to be applied, not to remote dogmas and speculations, 
but to the duty that lies nearest and the ideal that rises clearest. 


THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO THE YOUNG MEN 
OF TODAY 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, LL.D. 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


I 


“The stone which the builders rejected the same was made the 
head of the corner’ (Mark 12:10). The first lesson in the message 
of Jesus to our day is an object-lesson. The politicians of Jesus’ 
day found him a dangerous disturber of established order. The 
ardent zealots found him a quiet advocate of natural development 
in the growth of a kingdom of righteousness. The orthodox 
teachers condemned him as heretical. The devotees of religious 
regularity turned aside from the Friend of publicans and sinners. 
And yet a century had not passed before this disturber, this 
quietist, this heretic, this contemner of tradition and custom, had 
gradually risen above all the influences which opposed and despised 
him into the place of supreme leadership and masterhood over men. 
Jesus cannot be classified simply as a historic character. From 
the first Easter Day until these latest times he has been a presence 
rather than a holy voice long since silenced. Withdrawn from the 
sight and hearing of man, he has maintained throughout the 
centuries a spiritual captaincy which multitudes acknowledge who 
find the formulas of theology a hopeless tangle or an archaic battle 
of phrases. The greatest leaders of men have owned themselves 
outdone by this Galilean. Crowns and thrones have perished, 
kingdoms have risen and waned. But Jesus is still the highest 
attainment our humanity has made. He is the perennial challenge 
to young men to behold and see what highest manhood means, 
what assured success is like. 

II 

The perfect obedience to his Father’s will, the unquestioning 
trust, the ethical piety, the other-worldliness, which characterized 
the religion which Jesus lived, give resonance, and richness, and 
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far-reaching power to the words which expressed his direct message 
to man. Down the centuries those words ring, sounding from the 
height on which his acknowledged pre-eminence has placed him, 
with ever richer and more insistent imperative. Yet still the 
imperative rests, as it did of old, on the authority of simple ethical 
and religious self-evidence. In the warning against Mammon 
worship and anxiety concerning material things, he taught his 
Galilean hearers: ‘Seek ye chiefly God’s kingdom and his righteous- 
ness.’ Oftentimes since, as in his own day, men have sought to 
identify their own insistent desires and hopes and ambitions with 
that supreme object of man’s seeking—God’s kingdom. Zealots 
dreamed of triumph over Rome. Visionaries thought on a world- 
cataclysm, and fulfilled ambitions. Churchmen have time and 
again identified that kingdom with their special ecclesiastical 
organization. And today many restless spirits, yearning for social 
betterment, hear the Master’s word and think of this or that 
utopian scheme. 

But the message of Jesus is other than any of these misappre- 
hensions of it, though it is addressed to the very heart of each of 
these ardent desires. ‘‘The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation” (Luke 17:20). It is the result of a quiet working 
of leaven in life’s lump. What that leaven is Jesus’ own life most 
clearly showed—the leaven of simple, perfect obedience, of supreme 
and controlling regard for that in our human life which shows that 
we are children of God, who is Spirit. 

Today, as never before, the things seen and temporal are 
asserting their claim to man’s supreme regard. They are more 
astounding in their range and the promise they give of power and 
enjoyment than ever before. They are claiming the attention of 
men’s serious philosophic and scientific curiosity as never before. 
They are obscuring for many men the significance of those interests 
in life which we call spiritual, as never before. And yet the soul’s 
hunger and thirst after righteousness was never more poignant. 
The quest for truth, for justice, for brotherhood makes tremendous 
appeal. These undercurrents of desire, high and exalting, are the 
evidence of the leaven in the lump. For of these desires Jesus is 
alike the stimulus and the satisfaction. He sought supremely 
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God’s kingdom. His meat was to do God’s will. His command 
simply vocalized his example. His triumphant exaltation to the 
highest place our manhood conceives for itself is the confession of 
the ages that man is a spirit, and should rule the body and the 
world in which he lives, bringing them under control of the will of 
the Eternal Spirit. 


Il 


The doing of the will of God is extremely simple, even though it 
be supremely difficult. ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart . . . . and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Mark 12:30, 31). The bane of religion is tradition and crystallized 
ceremony. So Jesus found it. So all ages find it. This message 
of Jesus was not new. He read it in the Law. But it needed the 
new affirmation which he gave it. To the youth of our day there 
is something deeply satisfying in the rich social character of these 
commands. They assure him that the quest of the spiritual 
kingdom will not call him afar from the world and its need. The 
parable of the Samaritan is the clear anchor which holds the follower 
of Jesus in the world, there to work out—as Jesus did—his loving 
obedience to God, and his loving service of his fellows. 

Here also, not the word alone, but supremely the word as the 
echo of the everyday walk and conversation of Nazareth’s great 
Carpenter, brings his message to the eager, earnest, reality-loving 
youth of today. 


IV 


Toward the end of his public ministry, as hostility began to be 
more pronounced, and the disciples were perplexed about many 
things, Jesus repeatedly said to them, “If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impos- 
sible unto you”’ (Matt. 17:20, cf. Mark 11:23). No one of those 
who heard dreamed of giving literal meaning to the removal of 
mountains. The mountains of human opposition, misunder- 
standing, and hatred presented hindrances far more serious than 
any mass of earth and rock. It was in face of such spiritual 
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difficulties that Jesus said, “If ye have faith . . . . nothing shall 
be impossible unto you.” 

This faith of which he spoke when troubles gathered thickest 
about him was and is also the message of his life to men of today 
and all days. It was with him the simple corollary of perfect 
obedience. In the great temptation he declined either to test 
God or to distrust him. Throughout his life he took the path of 
love to God and love to man in place of all misunderstanding of 
men who could not adjust themselves to so simple and so exacting 
a standard. And although the path led to a cross, he followed it, 
to find that cross the opportunity for supreme obedience, supreme 
love to men, and supreme exaltation. It proved not an obstacle, 
but an opportunity. ‘Therefore also God highly exalted him” 
(Phil. 2:9). 

Every disciple of Jesus needs like faith, though no like obstacle 
stands across his path. The young man of today needs such faith, 
for the whole clamor of our money-getting, pleasure-craving life 
cries out upon the spirit’s quest of obedience to the searching, 
simple law of love to God and brotherhood to man. But Jesus’ 
word, echoed with a thousand reverberations from his triumphant 
life, declares that such obedience is possible and is good. It needs 
but faith. 

If faith is the corollary as well as the prerequisite of the perfect 
obedience, the first corollary of faith is patience. Not patience with 
evil, but with the time God’s work must take if it is to penetrate 
life to its roots and establish his kingdom in its triumph. Jesus’ 
word “It is finished” is the highest utterance of faith and trust, 
for it committed to the future and God’s good time the work for 
which he gave his life—not in resignation, but in confidence. ‘He 
saw of the travail of his soul, and was satisfied” (Isa. 53:11). 


V 
The simplicity and the strong ethical directness of Jesus neces- 
sitate good heed by us all to a final word in his message: “By their 
fruits ye shall know them . . . . not every one that saith Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 7:16, 21). Faith, 
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loyal and patient; love to God and to neighbor; supreme seeking 
of God’s kingdom: these are as leaves on a barren tree, except as 
godly conduct proves them to be living realities. 

This ultimate appeal to conduct is Jesus’ strongest appeal to a 
generation intent upon reality: even as it is his merciless rebuke for 
religion that expends itself in pious feelings and performances. 
This ultimate appeal to conduct is also Jesus’ strongest appeal to 
the spiritual life which he awakens within us, for godly conduct is 
that life’s fruitage; its root lies there; all its springs are in God. 


The finality of conduct, the power of faith, the simplicity of 
duty, the supremacy of the concerns of the spirit, these are the 
chief messages of Jesus to young men today. And they are made 
concrete and definite now, as they were for Matthew sitting at 
the receipt of custom near Capernaum, by the Master’s all- 
inclusive summons: ‘Follow me.” 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY 


I. THE METHOD OF APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


PROFESSOR HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ, PH.D. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N.Y. 


In seeking for a constructive statement of the Christian con- 
ception of a future life, the matter of rational method is of first 
importance. The nature and value of our conclusions will be 
largely relative to the thought-method which controls our formula- 
tions. The reality and grip of our doctrine must depend upon the 
assent given to our controlling principles. This paper aims to 
attend somewhat explicitly to our method of approach. 

All of the great catholic doctrines of religion may be regarded 
as expressions of the vital beliefs in terms of which the race inter- 
prets the world of life and experience, and shapes the course of 
society. Convictions, beliefs, faiths are our affirmations of the 
nature of reality, the forces which make for human progress. 
They are functions of life. The history of belief shows that they 
arise out of the constitutional needs of personal life, and they are 
shaped by the changing needs of developing life. The organic 
unity of life is such that the fundamental needs and the fundamental 
doctrines interpreting and administering to these needs are easily 
and truly viewed in their unity. Thus, we believe in God; we 
are religious. These affirmations express great human facts of 
belief, in which the race is one. But this conceptual unity breaks 
up into the greatest variety when we study these primary facts 
in the concrete. The unity is an ideal unity, expressed in the 
greatest complexity. For example, the term “religion” covers a 
great diversity of phenomena ranging from the crudest and most 
indefinite to those which are developed, profound, and definite. 
And the belief in God which lies at the heart of all religion proves 
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on examination to have no simple and constant content. The 
meanings both of “God” and of “believe” vary in such a range of 
diversity between the simple and the sublime, the impulsive and 
the deliberate, the superstitious and the rational and moral, that 
the homogeneity of religious belief is less apparent than the hetero- 
geneity. And yet there is a profound sense for the understanding 
in which we must always maintain the unity of the phenomena of 
worship. 

The belief in the future life is one of these persistent racial 
phenomena. Through shocks, through metamorphosing types of 
interpretation, trampled by harsh outbreaks of skepticism, the 
root of the belief in immortality has survived. Forever it rises 
up within the human consciousness as either a disowned specter 
from a childish age, a ‘‘pleasing hope,” or a confident conviction. 

The doctrine, wherever found, has this ideal unity, that it 
links men, in thought, with a world of reality other than the space 
and time world where our history is being enacted. It looks 
backward, or upward, or forward; it looks outward or inward, 
and it awakens a thought of life and a world of reality not limited 
by our present time and sense experience. It is a larger world 
than we know. Is this native conception a baseless dream, or an 
item of certain knowledge? And under what form shall we 
conceive it? What is its rational justification ? 

The problem is confused and complicated by the historic 
forms in which it has found expression. Like other great human 
beliefs, its unity threatens to disappear in the complexity in which 
it isinvolved. There is no clear teaching anywhere, but confusion, 
contradictions, and endless variety of belief and unbelief. Clear 
and unequivocal teaching is the one thing that is denied us by the 
history. In the absence of any clear and final teaching touching 
the total data, it is evident that the method by which we grasp 
the problem in its variety and unity will be of prime importance. 
Our meaning and our confidence will be relative to the confidence 
which we give to our comprehensive method of dealing construct- 
ively with the whole history. Moreover, without such a pre- 
liminary grasp of directive principles of interpretation, we shall 
almost surely land in some form of irrational dogmatism, or equally 
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irrational skepticism. What is the reasonable attitude for the 
modern man toward this ancient aspect of belief? Let us first 
get our bearings in the matter of rational method. 

Broadly speaking, there are two current conceptions of method 
of approach to the doctrine of a future life: the traditional static 
method, and the modern development method. These correspond, 
respectively, to two world-views; the one, a conception of the world 
and truth as ready-made, absolute; the other, a conception of a 
growing world, a world that is coming to be by evolutionary 
processes. 

The static or dogmatic method of interpretation of spiritual 
beliefs looks to some external finality or absolute which shall be 
the measure of truth and the end of all controversy." This takes 
the form either of some absolute revelation that can be unequivo- 
cally trusted without verification; or some independent “proof” 
of immortality. The test-method in the first case is expressed 
in the query, ‘What saith the Scriptures,” or in the assertion, 
“Tt is written,’ The “Revelation” is thus, tacitly at least, in 
the form of some unique finality beyond which we cannot go. 
The test-method in the second case is in the form of some rational- 
ism that quotes some logical proof or orthodoxy as the deepest 
evidence for a future life, and thus rests in a logical certainty— 
often sanctioned by a pseudo-sanctity. 

The rational criticism of both these methods of testing spiritual 
belief is in the fact that they contradict our best epistemological 
analysis of the actual processes of knowledge, and ignore the 
moral roots of spiritual knowledge as an achievement of the indi- 
vidual as well as a growth in society. A spiritual belief “unflecked 
by experience” would not have final and permanent authority 
for life. Belief in immortality, like belief in God, is shaped and 
conditioned by the vital demands of developing life. The rela- 
tivity of these demands must be somehow taken into account. 
Moreover, both these modes of approach presuppose an absolute 
world rather than a relative world. Our method must make 
earnest with the relativity by which we are environed as well as 


By “external” here we mean an apprehension of truth external to one’s own 
experience and creative moral insight; an item of truth taken on authority. 
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with the absolute which we are ever trying to grasp. The absolute 
“proofs” and the absolute ‘“‘revelations” in terms of which other 
ages managed their problems are seen, under criticism, to involve 
the relativities of human experience. How shall we find our way 
to rational peace and confidence in the absence of absolute and 
oracular “proofs” and ‘“‘revelation”’ ? 

In briefest outline we here commend the empirical or historical 
method of treating the problem, as over against the static effort 
which defers to some authoritative standard of truth. For as a 
matter of fact the doctrine of the future life, as a constant dogma 
to be repeated as an unvarying article of the creed of succeeding 
generations of believers, has lost its authority for men. If we are 
to commend it to men, we must find its form and its validity in 
the life which environs and controls us. Its truth and its reality 
must be apprehended by the forms of thought that lead thinking 
men to reality today. Modern thinking has abandoned the older 
static conception of a ready-made world and an absolute truth, 
as contrary to the facts of experience. Neither the world nor 
society nor truth can be dealt with as rigid finalities, without 
danger of false abstractions. They are in process—coming to 
be—rather than absolute achievements. They are in process of 
making, rather than completed products. In this emphasis upon 
process according to law, in the human realm, we have the dis- 
tinctive thing in the “scientific method” or the evolutionary 
conception of the world, as it is variously called. Our interpre- 
tation of spiritual truth must inevitably reflect this general meta- 
morphosis of thought-method. For such a conception of develop- 
ment, introduced into the realm of belief, reveals a complexity 
in the problem which defeats all absolute proofs and revelations. 
More exactly said, modern thinking requires that its revelations 
and proofs shall be given in terms of the processes of life itself 
and in the law of its unfolding. For both process and law are 
ineradicable convictions of the modern mind. 

Human beliefs, however august and authoritative in their 
best estate, may be viewed as phenomena of human life. As 
such they have a natural origin and history. The genetic account 
and the natural history of a belief are likely to shed important 
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light upon the function and meaning of such developing belief 
in the history of society. 

The empirical origin of belief in a future life is lost in the 
obscurity that surrounds all study of aboriginal beginnings. The 
“classic” theory is that the belief had its beginnings in dreams 
which led the savage dreamer to believe in another world than the 
waking world of common life. Instinctive fear and awakening 
affection must have figured in the projecting of another world in 
which the realities of this had their counterpart. The common 
characteristics of all these earliest beginnings of the belief is their 
superstitious, irrational form, reflecting the superstitious childish- 
ness and animalism of the races which have produced them. An 
absolute origin indeed we cannot find of the idea of another 
existence. But that the origin was humble and crude we cannot 
doubt. 

As peoples developed, the idea of a future life reflected the 
developed conceptions of life. Primitive conceptions passed over 
into more rational and developed forms, always reflecting the type 
of thought of the race that brought them forth. Thus a compara- 
tive study of barbaric tribes of Africa with the savage of North 
America reveals some most interesting contrasts in their con- 
ceptions of the future world, reflecting always the contrasts in 
their folk-life. Among the pagan peoples and in ethnic religions 
the belief reflects always the current types of thought, expresses 
the prevailing philosophic interpretations—in short, the general 
consciousness of the people. 

Now it is possible to study the problem thus genetically and 
arrive at the conclusion that a history of the development is all 
that can be attained by study.” In the midst of so much relativity 
we can only rehearse the processes. But this is to confuse process 
with meaning, form with function. Questions of origin may never 
be allowed to take the place of questions of meaning and worth. 
What is the function, the validity, the meaning for life of this 

2A thoroughgoing treatment of the Christian doctrine of a future life would 
distinguish the following aspects of the total problem: (1) its empirical source; 


(2) its historic forms; (3) its rational worth; (4) its practical value. These must be 
largely merged in our brief discussions. 
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developing belief? A false naturalism or an ultra-pragmatism 
sometimes denies the right to go beyond the historic account. 
But the mind is equally insistent to know the meaning of the 
process—the worth and validity of that meaning for life. And 
that larger meaning we may get not so much from studying origins 
as in inspecting the whole history of the growth of the idea. This 
leads us to study the doctrine in its fruits rather than in its roots; 
in its best developments and not in its beginnings alone. We 
must measure life’s meanings, not by their beginnings, but by their 
outcome, and by the progress from animal beginnings to spiritual 
achievements. Like the belief in God, and like the confession 
of faith, the substance of the belief grows. The race is unified in 
the belief in God—but the significance of the common avowal is a 
quantity that varies with the barrenness or the wealth of the 
soul-life. So with all “confessions of faith.” And so with the 
article of the Catholic creed in which we avow belief ‘‘in the life 
everlasting.” 

When we employ the historic method in dealing with the doc- 
trine we are facing at every stage of the inquiry a double analytic 
problem. We are concerned always with the given form of the 
doctrine, and likewise with the permanent truth which it struggles 
to set forth. We must know the history of a given form of faith 
that we may answer the question, ‘‘Why did the doctrine take 
this form?” or, “‘What influences shaped the doctrine?” And 
we must try to interpret sympathetically the life that lies behind 
all these forms of belief, and try to discover what motive and mean- 
ing were striving for expression in the forms. The function of a 
belief is quite as valid a problem as its form. Especially must 
we note the lines of development, and the insights afforded by the 
richest and best developed personalities. For the worth of the 
shaping conceptions that determine the form of a doctrine will be 
a true criterion of the validity of the doctrine. Thus the testi- 
mony of experience in its best estate, criticized and corrected by 
the whole background of human history, furnishes the source of 
authority of the evidence which is offered for acceptance. The 
Supreme Personality would thus inevitably become the Supreme 
Revealer of the truth to us. For the Christian this fact is met 
in Jesus as the supreme revelation of the truth. 
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As a provisional statement of the inner intention of the doc- 
trine of a future life, as distinguished from its forms, we have 
pointed out that it always reflects the native or instinctive estimate 
of the complex fact of life itself. Life itself—our estimate of it— 
is always back of our affirmations of future life, of eschatological 
conceptions, of immortalities. This implicit reference to Life is 
at least vaguely manifest in the analysis of the crudest forms of 
the belief. It becomes explicit at a later stage in such conceptions 
as the value and meaning of life; life as the sharing of divine 
existence; or the reasoned conviction that personal existence is 
larger than it seems, etc. These and other estimates of life, one 
or all, enter into the intention or meaning of the doctrine which 
is shaped by the mental and moral outlook of the times. It is 
somehow a personal estimate of life itseli—a positive affirmation, 
implicitly or explicitly made, of that estimate. 

The relativity of the doctrine thus becomes apparent. The 
mental and spiritual outlook of a given age or civilization con- 
ditions its affirmation of life, and so its doctrine of future life. 
The philosophic type under which a man conceives his moral and 
rational world is a factor in the problem. The personal achieve- 
ments of a man’s inner world by which he enters into life and grasps 
it in terms of character and personal fellowships is a factor which 
cannot be measured in the achieving of the personal certainty of 
immortality. 

The conception of a future life then is always an aspect of a 
haunting racial conviction that life is larger than the history which 
we are making here and now. It is a protest against certain 
apparent limitations of life—a faith that lays hold of an unseen 
reality. The problem appears and reappears as races of men 
arise and interrogate the limitations of life. There are many 
answers and many forms of belief. But the belief itself in an 
unseen and unknown world—a larger life—is essentially a catholic 
belief. It is a far cry from the ghost world of the savage which 
fills him with haunting fear and “nameless dread” to the calm 
faith of the Christian saint and philosopher. But “human nature” 
somehow unifies the savage and the saint in a common constitu- 
tional compulsion to affirm that the limitations of life are unknown, 
its boundaries are not fixed—that the visible has its setting in 
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an unknown world. This unexplained frontier is the subject- 
matter of the problem; our conception of it and the strength 
of our certainty concerning it are always conditioned by the life 
out of which we speak. 

The preceding studies of the future life have been directed to 
historical aspects of the Christian doctrine, its beginnings in the 
New Testament, its antecedents in the Old Testament, and its 
developments in Christian history. We have been given a con- 
cise view of the main facts of the developing history covering 
the Christian era and the life from which it sprang. Such a view 
of the facts is of inestimable value for any critical study of the 
problem. On the other hand, the variety and relativity of the 
data that result from this study of details naturally awaken the 
question of the relation of all this to our own belief. Among such 
a multitude of witnessing voices, how shall thought find any 
authoritative direction? Whom shall we believe? What is the 
common content or message of the history? Here the method 
which seeks for directive principles, and which manages the develop- 
ing process in terms of such principles and elicits its meanings by 
interpretation, must take precedence of the static conception of a 
final oracle. Even the Christian’s Bible furnishes no such oracle 
or absolute finality. 

The principle of method which we have treated in the large 
has of course its specific application in biblical interpretation. 
Modern historical method of Bible-study is shedding light upon 
the value and truth of our Christian Bible. But it is surely trans- 
forming our method of interpreting the truth and of securing its 
value for life. Traditional method has been controlled by a 
thought of the Bible as an oracle constituting an absolute revela- 
tion, or constituted of a mosaic of such revelations. These revela- 
tions of truth were treated as final revelations from God, somehow 
kept hermetically in a vacuum apart from life. The relative 
historical factors were largely overlooked. Thus the teaching of 
the Bible had an immediate and perpetually valid authority for 
life and conduct, apart from the human processes of literary expres- 
sion and interpretation. Modern historical method completely 
eliminates the oracle methed of learning the truth of the Bible. 
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It regards it as a record of life and interprets it in its meanings for 
life. It studies origins, influences of environment, developments 
of religious conceptions, etc. The method of interpretation and 
appropriation which goes with this form of historical approach 
must inevitably involve some radical readjustments. We no 
longer have to do with oracular finalities, but only with a relative 
history where beliefs are fluent and changing. The simplicity of 
a standard which will emerge from the past gives way to the search 
for a meaning that will satisfy and promote the present. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life is simply one case in 
point. If we turn to the Old Testament, we find no clear or con- 
sistent teaching which we can accept and transfer bodily into our 
modern lifes Rather, we find ourselves studying certain con- 
ceptions, partly traceable to the influence of other nations, and 
partly shaped by the exigencies of the times. Even some of the 
passages which have commonly been supposed to reveal a full- 
fledged doctrine uttered with full confidence are seen, under the 
light of criticism, to yield no such meaning. When we turn to 
the New Testament a candid study again yields no complete or 
adequate doctrinal statement, valid for all time.4 There is the 
same sense of development, of relativity, a growing note of 
confidence toward the future, but great ambiguity regarding 
an explicit form of doctrine. To be sure, certain spiritual ideals 
and ethical principles are emerging here into clearer light, and 
their consequences for future forms of belief are epochal. Spiritual 
“fulfilment”? of meanings sheds a steady light in Jesus’ teaching. 
But when we read the history of doctrine in the church in the 
succeeding centuries® we are still impressed that no final form of 
faith was made explicit by Jesus or Paul, and the church is charac- 
terized by ‘‘a faith beyond the forms of faith” rather than by any 
successful or final form of conception touching the future life. 
“T believe in the life everlasting” seems an unquenchable part of 
the Christian outlook upon life. But what does it mean? The 
great value of all these studies is in noting the shaping factors of 

3See Professor Paton’s discussion, Biblical World, Vol. XXXV. 

4See Professor Scott’s discussion, Biblical World, Vol. XXXVIII. 

5See Professor Cross’s discussion, Biblical World, Vol. XXXIX. 
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belief and in gaining therefrom principles valid for the shaping 
of our own belief. 

Now when we thus seek guidance for our own thought from 
this variegated history, there is no escape from rethinking the 
problem and reinterpreting it for our own times. There is no 
oracle, but only the spirit of truth. There are no absolute stand- 
ards, but only relative standards. The study of the history yields 
certain directive principles for thought; the study of the develop- 
ment reveals the nature of this truth which every age and every 
people must think in its own way and as conditioned by its own 
life. There is a certain content of belief which unifies all this 
changing of forms. Still the content is no rigid essence, but a 
developing meaning which in turn is shaped by the age or the 
man who grasps it. 

This process of gaining valid and authoritative guidance for 
thought from a developing history is a crucial experience in the 
life of the religious student of today. The absolute standards 
of the older interpretation are but reluctantly abandoned. The 
relativity of the method just suggested becomes the starting- 
point of all sorts of skepticisms and agnosticisms. The capital 
problem for Christian apologetics today is this very problem of 
gaining confident religious convictions in a world of process. For 
our best revelations are in the form of fluent principles and not 
fixed item or oracles. In a relative world, how can I be sure of 
fundamental things? The method throws a man back upon the 
veracity of his own best powers and the veracity of the world with 
which he deals. But this very attitude of fundamental freedom 
and confidence is a condition of achieving the deepest spiritual 
truth: just as it seems to us the condition of understanding the 
problem under discussion. For this fluent history does not express 
a lawless relativity. Intelligence itself, in its tasks of thought, 
and the world of history and experience—these are law-expressing 
facts, and not lawless phenomena. Intelligence itself and its 
world—these are worthy of our faith, and they are our guide to 
confidence and truth. To believe in God is to believe in the 
veracity of his laws and in the truth of our best efforts under the 
sanction of our best ethical insight. In any case the modern man 
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has no lawless oracle to steady his faith in truth. God’s meanings 
must be wrested by the faithful forms of our best experiences. 
The alternative is dogmatism. 

Our search then for a valid form of belief in the future life 
involves some analysis of the factors which have shaped historic 
forms of the doctrine, as well as an analysis of the factors which 
must be taken into account in a formulation for the consciousness 
of today. Certain emphases of the past will disappear; certain 
new emphases will come into view. The best developments of 
self-consciousness, spiritual and rational, must be our court of 
appeal in the matter of the truth and certainty of our doctrine. 
Life and experience as we know it must be the field where the 
testing and verification must take place. But here the completest 
experience and the completest consciousness—the completest 
Life—must be our highest authority. In the absolute sense we 
may say that this conducts the Christian interpreter to the con- 
sciousness of Jesus. But on examination, this apparently simple 
test-principle loses its simplicity in view of the relativities of 
personal life. The ‘consciousness of Jesus’? cannot be regarded 
as some unrelated absolute or perfection. The consciousness 
awakened and promoted within us under the stimulus of Jesus’ 
leadership is the concrete ultimate by which we measure spiritual 
belief. The Christian doctrine of a future life is that form of 
belief to which vital discipleship to Jesus conducts us. This is 
not an abstract religious “‘consciousness’”’ achieved in some vacuum; 
but a consciousness articulated into the forms of today’s best life 
and thinking. Our problem is: What form does this optimistic 
estimate of life take for one sensitive to the best Christian civiliza- 
tion of the age; and on what grounds would he justify his faith ? 


THE DEBT OF THE MODERN WORLD TO ISRAEL’S 
PRIESTS 


PROFESSOR EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


The modern world is just awaking to a completer realization of 
its incalculable debt to Israel and to Israelitish thought, as embodied 
in the teachings of Israel’s leaders—the prophets, the sages, and the 
priests.' As teachers, the prophets were the idealists; in politics, 
the radicals of the Hebrew race. Their message is adequately 
summarized in the statement of Micah regarding God’s require- 
ments: “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?’? The essence of true religion 
has never been better stated. Israel’s later teachers could do no 
more than reiterate Micah’s summary of God’s requirements. 
Righteousness, benevolence, and humility are still the world’s ideal 
of true religion. The sages were the moral philosophers of Israel, 
and were chiefly interested in conduct. They, too, have bequeathed 
to us certain ideals which have not been superseded. They were 
interested in the question of how to live wisely here on the earth. 
Their answer to the question was not unlike that of the prophets, 
for they, also, emphasized the necessity of righteousness, and a 
humble walk with God. ‘Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter,”’ they said, “fear God and keep his commandments; for 
this is the whole duty of man.’’4 The priests were the ritualists; 
and in politics, the conservatives of the Hebrew race. As such 
they were the upholders of the established order in church and 

* See Jer. 18:18, where the three classes are referred to. 

2 Mic. 6:8. 

3 See the apostolic formula for true religion, Jas. 1:27: “Pure religion and undefiled 


before our God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.” 


4 Eccles. 12:13. 
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state. As the pillars of existing society, they constituted the most 
influential class in ancient Israel. Yet the very reason for their 
influence in that ancient life—their identification with the cere- 
monial law—has militated against a modern recognition of our 
obligation to them. 

Our debt to the priests has been hitherto immensely under- 
estimated. People have supposed that, since the priests were 
ritualists, and because ritualists are more prone to look backward 
than forward, they were interested chiefly in the traditions of the 
past, and that they did not concern themselves with the future 
progress of the race. It has been thought that they were mostly 
occupied with the forms of worship, and that they cared very little 
about applying moral principles to life—that, indeed, they cared 
not at all about moral principles except so far as they were embodied 
in the law. We have ignored the fact that, though the site of the 
Temple is now occupied by a mosque, and though the Law as a 
legal system is as obsolete as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
the priests have bequeathed to us institutions that are still vital, 
ideals of conduct that are still inspiring, and conceptions of God and 
of man’s duty toward him that have not been and that never can 
be superseded.s 

The most important of the modern institutions that go back for 
their origin to Israel’s priests is the church. There can be no 
question that the church as an organization is an offspring of Old 
Testament Judaism. Post-exilic Judaism, it will be remembered, 
was not a kingdom, but a church. The ruling power was not a 
monarchy, but a hierarchy. It was natural, therefore, that the 
early Christians, most of whom were Jews, should have thought of 
themselves as continuing the old organization, and that they should 
have tried, so far as possible, to retain the distinctive characteristics 
of the old ecclesiastical order. That the early church considered 
itself as made up of the ideal representatives of the true Israel, the 
spiritual descendants of the twelve sons of Jacob, is shown by the 

5 A suggestive list of examples of these various forms of indebtedness is given in 


Harper, Priestly Element in the Old Testament, pp. 269-70. This list contains most of 
those I have mentioned. 


6 See Pressensé, Early Years of Christianity, pp. 46 ff. 
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fact that the apostles, who formed the nucleus of it, were twelve 
in number, corresponding to the twelve tribes of the Chosen People. 
That such was their thought is evidenced, also, by the fact that our 
modern church service of prayer, song, and exhortation comes 
directly from the Temple and synagogue service.? A visitor to 
a modern synagogue cannot fail to be impressed with the similarity, 
so far as form is concerned, of the service to that of a Christian 
church. The explanation of the similarity lies in the common origin 
of both. The early Christians adapted the synagogue service to 
their uses by introducing into it certain modifications, chief among 
which was, of course, the Eucharist. Such a service among the 
early Christians is described by Justin Martyr in his A pology for the 
Christians, addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and written 
about 150 A.D. This passage seems worthy of quotation both 
because it shows the close connection between the synagogue and 
the Christian church service, and because of its interest as the 
earliest extant account of a Christian religious exercise. 

And on the day called Sunday, there is an assembly in one place of all who 
live in cities or in the country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings 
of the prophets are read so long as time permits; then, when the reader has 
ceased, the president gives the exhortation to the imitation of these good things. 
Then we all stand up together and offer prayer; and as we before said, when our 
prayer is ended, bread is brought, and wine and water, and the president in like 
manner sends up prayers and thanksgivings according to his ability, and the 
congregation assents, saying the Amen. And the participation of the things 
over which thanks have been given is to each one, and to those who are absent 
a portion is sent by the hands of the deacons. And they who are well to do and 
willing give each one as he wills, according to his discretion, and what is col- 
lected is deposited with the president, and he himself succors the orphans and 
the widows and those who are in want through sickness or other cause, and 
those who are in bonds, and the strangers who are sojourning; and in a word 
takes care of all who are in need. 

It is not at all to be wondered at, considering the close affinity 
of this service to the regular synagogue exercises, that the apostle 

7See Weizsiicker, The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, II, 246, 254, 258. 
“Tt may with tolerable certainty be supposed that the Jewish Christians, particu- 
Jarly the congregation at Jerusalem, observed the whole ceremonial law with its weekly 
and yearly festivals, and did not renounce the cultus of the Old Testament theocracy 


till the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70.”—Schaff, History of the A postolic 
Church, p. 546. See also Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, Part I, Period I, chap. i. 
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James applies* the name “‘synagogue” to the worshiping assemblies 
of the early Christians. 

Another of our institutions that we owe to priestly influence 
is that of the Lord’s day, or Sunday, which is the offspring of the 
Jewish Sabbath. The early church, as was natural in view of the 
fact that the most influential members of it were Jews, strictly 
observed the law regarding the observance of the Sabbath. Indeed, 
strict Sabbath observance continued in the Eastern church, per- 
haps because the proportion of Jews was greater in the East than 
in the West, till the fifth century. Even now the Christians of 
Abyssinia persist in the practice of Sabbath observance, together 
with certain other Jewish rites taught them by Jewish-Christian 
missionaries of the Alexandrian church. Just when the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath was transferred to Sunday, we do not pre- 
cisely know. Justin, the church father of the second century, in 
his A pology for the Christians, speaks of the transfer as an accom- 
plished fact, and justifies it on two grounds—first, that on Sunday 
God created the world, and the light; and secondly, that on the 
first day of the week Christ rose from the dead. This explanation 
appealed to the religious feeling of Christendom to such a degree 
that it has ever since been universally regarded as the true reason 
for the change. We find it in modern Christian hymnology, as 
in the familiar hymn by Christopher Wordsworth, written in 1825, 
which contains these lines: 

On thee at the Creation, 
The light first had its birth; 
On thee, for our salvation, 
Christ rose from depths of earth. 
The first law, either ecclesiastical or civil, enjoining the sabbatical 
observance of Sunday was the edict of Constantine in 321 A.D. 
This famous edict prohibited all work on Sunday, except that of 
tilling the soil. After this, the tendencies toward Sabbatarianism 
(the identification of the Christian with the Jewish institution) 
developed rapidly. In 538 the third Council of Orleans recom- 
mended abstinence from agricultural labor on Sunday, “‘that the 
people might have more leisure to go to church and say their 


8 Jas. 2:2. 
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prayers.” Such abstinence was expressly enjoined about the end 
of the ninth century by the Emperor Leo, “the Philosopher.” By 
thoroughly establishing through legal enactment Sunday as a 
Sabbath, the confusion of the Christian with the Jewish institution 
would seem to have been completed. But it was reserved for the 
English Puritans to carry Sabbatarianism to its extreme limit by 
adding to the observance of Sunday an austerity by which neither 
it, nor the Sabbath-keeping of the Jews had ever hitherto been 
marked. The Directory of Public Worship and the Confession of 
Faith as formulated by the Westminster Assembly, and approved 
by Parliament in 1646, not only enjoined abstinence from labor, 
but strictly prohibited recreation as a transgression of the Fourth 
Commandment. 

The most important of the religious festivals bequeathed to us 
by the priests is Easter. The origin of this festival in the Passover 
feast is somewhat obscured for English-speaking people? by the 
name, which is the Anglo-Saxon Eastre, and is a survival of the old 
Teutonic mythology. According to Bede the name is derived from 
Ostara, the Anglo-Saxon goddess of the spring, to whom the fourth 
month, called ‘‘Eostre moneth,” was dedicated. A letter of 
Ceolfrid,”° abbott of the monastery of Peter and Paul at Jarrow, to 
the king of the Picts, explains at considerable length the connection 
between the Passover and the Christian feast. He says: 

There are three rules in the sacred writings, on account of which it is not law- 
ful for any human authority to change the time of keeping Easter....; two 
whereof are divinely established in the law of Moses; the third is added in the 
gospel by means of the passion and resurrection of our Lord... . . For that 
same night in which the people of Israel were delivered out of Egypt by the 
blood of the lamb is the very same in which all the people of God were by 
Christ’s resurrection delivered from eternal death. Then, on the morning of 
the Lord’s day, they should celebrate the first day of the Paschal festival; for 


that is the day on which our Lord, with much joy of pious revelation, made 
known the glory of his resurrection. 


9 The origin of the festival is much more apparent for other than English- speaking 
peoples, for the Greek word wacxa has passed directly into most modern languages. 
The French word is Péques; the Scotch, Pasch; the Dutch, Paschen; the Danish, 
Paaske. 


10 Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Book V, chap. 21. 
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In identifying the Easter festival as the Christian successor of the 
Passover, Ceolfrid merely stated what was true according to the 
common consent of Christendom all through the Christian centuries 
preceding. In the early centuries of the Christian era, all those in 
both the eastern and the western churches who believed the Chris- 
tian Passover to be a commemoration of Christ’s death maintained 
the custom of holding the Easter festival on the day prescribed for 
the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth day of the first month, that is, 
the lunar month of which the fourteenth day either falls on, or next 
follows, the vernal equinox. Not until the Council of Nice in 325 
was the date of the festival finally settled for the whole church in 
opposition to the opinion of those who persisted that the date of the 
Jewish fixed that of the Christian festival. 

Closely connected with the origin of Easter in the Passover 
feast is that of the Eucharist. It was while eating the Passover that 
Jesus instituted the rite which, among his followers, was to super- 
sede the older feast.“ In speaking of “‘my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many,” Jesus seems to have desired to connect 
this new rite with the old sacrificial feast in which the worshipers, 
by partaking of the sacrificial meal, partook also of the blessing 
which the sacrifice was to secure. The Lord’s Supper is, therefore, 
a continuation of the Jewish Paschal feast. 

In the apostolic period it was celebrated daily, at least in cir- 
cumstances where daily worship was possible. Certainly such was 
the custom in the church at Jerusalem where the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper was the closing act of the daily social feast. As 
celebrated by the early Christians, the Lord’s Supper, or “‘the 
breaking of bread,” as they more frequently designated the rite, 
seems to have been a very simple and natural observance. In the 
Jerusalem church it was connected with the community of goods, 
the believers considering themselves as one household of faith, and 
was simply a part of the communal evening meal. It was not 

% The Passover feast is now almost entirely obsolete. Since the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, when the Jews were gathered there to keep this feast, it has not 
been observed by the Hebrews, though the feast of unleavened bread which was a part 


of the Passover is still kept. It is said, however, that the colony of Samaritans still 
eat the Passover on Mount Gerizim. 
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preceded by any special religious exercises. We are told that 
“day by day [«a0’ jépar] continuing steadfastly with one accord 
in the Temple, and breaking bread at home, they took their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart... . . es 

Another of the church’s sacraments derived directly from the 
priests is baptism, the solemn ceremony of reception and incorpora- 
tion into the communion of the visible church. In spite of some 
assertions to the contrary,“ most scholars see in Christian baptism 
an adaptation of the baptism which, with circumcision and sacri- 
fice, accompanied the reception of gentiles into the family of Israel.'s 

When the “stranger” wished to become a “child of the cove- 
nant,” he had to fulfil three conditions: he must be circumcised; he 
must be baptized; he must offer a sacrifice. Of these three rites, 
baptism seems to have been regarded as most important. Accord- 
ing to the established custom in the baptism of proselytes, three of 
those who had instructed him in the law acted as his sponsors, and 
were called “the fathers of the baptism.” Together they conducted 
him to a pool. While he stood naked, and up to his neck in the 
water, the great commandments of the law were read to him. To 
these he promised obedience; and a blessing was pronounced 
upon him. Then he plunged beneath the surface, being careful to 
be entirely submerged. Upon his coming out of the water, he 
was regarded as a new man in reference to his past, that, with its 
defilements, being looked upon as buried in the waters of baptism. 

The link between baptism as a priestly ceremony and baptism 
as a Christian sacrament is furnished by John the Baptist. In 
his use of baptism, he was influenced in part by the customs of 


2 The Protestant “preparatory lecture” finds its only authorization in I Cor. 11: 28. 

3 Acts 2:46. 

4“ Regarded from the apostolic point of view, baptism cannot be connected 
+... with the baptism administered to proselytes to Judaism.”—Pressensé, Early 
Years of Christianity, p. 375. 

8 The first scholar to recognize this was Augusti in his Manual of Christian 
Archaeology, II, 326. This was published in 1836. He traced a complete parallel 
between Christian baptism and that of Jewish proselytes. 

%6In the case of female proselytes the requirements were baptism and the 
sacrifice; and after the destruction of the Temple, the latter was wholly dispensed 
with. 
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ceremonial washings enjoined by the law, and in part by the custom 
of baptizing proselytes. The main aspect of baptism as he 
employed it was as a preparation for the kingdom of God. It was 
a baptism of repentance, and was intended as a symbol of the desire 
on the part of those who received it to seek purification, like aliens 
who had lived in defilement, in order that they might obtain admis- 
sion among the people who awaited the immediate realization of the 
ancient hope of Israel—the only hope that remained since the scep- 
ter had departed from Judah, the hope of “the kingdom.’”7_ From 
the baptism of repentance, which enrolled the pious Israelite in the 
number of those who expected the realization of Israel’s long- 
deferred hope, to the Christian baptism, as we find it on the Day of 
Pentecost, is but a step. The latter was the solemn ceremony of 
reception into the communion of those who believed that in Jesus 
of Nazareth the hope of Israel had been fulfilled. 

It is not institutionally, however, that we are most indebted to 
the priests. We owe to them certain conceptions of God and of 
what he requires of men which are as potent today as they were 
twenty-five hundred years ago. Chief among these conceptions 
is that of the holiness of God, an idea which is in its beginnings 
attributable to the prophets, but which was developed and empha- 
sized by the priests. In their thought, holiness was the supreme 
attribute of God. The root idea in the word seems to be that of 
distance or separation; and hence it suggests in the priestly use of 
it as an attribute of deity the contrast between the divine and the 
human. It is undoubtedly true that in the early use of the word 
“holy” it did not, when applied either to God or to men, express a 
moral attribute; but rather as applied to God, the idea of majesty, 
and as applied to men or things, the idea of belonging to God, or 
of being dedicated to him. Yet it is equally evident that the idea 
of holiness was progressively spiritualized till it came to be thought 
of more and more as a moral quality. Consequently, the phrase 
‘the Holy One,” which originally had meant merely the lofty, the 
majestic one, who dwelt on high and was separated in space from 
men, gradually came to mean the morally lofty one, separated in 


17 For a slightly different interpretation of the significance of the baptism of J ohn, 
see Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, 1, 274. 
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character from impure and sinful men.” Similarly, the word 
“holy” as applied to men changed its meaning to correspond to an 
enlarged and clarified conception of the character of God. Though 
it originally meant only belonging to God, or dedicated to him, 
thus expressing, not a quality, but a relation, it gradually changed 
its meaning, as the loftier idea of Jehovah’s character reacted on it, 
till it came to mean morally pure, ethically clean. 

This holiness in the sense of separation from sin is, in the priestly 
thought, not only an attribute of God, it is also his one and constant 
demand of his people. They, too, are to be “holy.” This means 
that they are to be in a proper physical condition to come into his 
holy place, and so like him in character as to be able to come into 
his spiritual presence. Ceremonial cleanness and purity of heart 
are, then, what God demands of men. Again and again in the 
Torah is this demand for a holiness in man to correspond to that of 
God reiterated. The injunction, ‘‘Sanctify yourselves, therefore, 
and be ye holy, for I am holy,” meant separate yourselves from 
impurity—that which contaminates and degrades. This includes, 
of course, abstinence from that which would cause ceremonial 
uncleanness, but it includes, also, such moral purity as would fit 
a man to enter God’s holy place. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 

And who shall stand in his holy place ? 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto falsehood, 

And hath not sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive a blessing from Jehovah, 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation.” 

Such separation from physical and moral impurity was to be 
secured by the keeping of the law.** Nor was this reverent regard 
for the law as a means of acquiring holiness wholly unreasonable, 
considering to what extent the holiness codes dealt with the subject 
of moral purity. Such injunctions as “Thou shalt not hate thy 

See Davidson, Theology of the Old_Testament, pp. 252 ff. 

19 Lev. 11:44; 19:2; 20:26; cf., also, 20:7; 21:6-8. 

20 Ps, 24:3-5.- See, also, Ps, 1531-5. 

2 In Num. 15:40 the keeping of the law is recommended as a means of acquiring 
holiness. 
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brother in thine heart” and “‘Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor 
bear any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” clearly show that the law was not 
what it has sometimes been supposed, a mass of arbitrary formal- 
ism, but that it set up a standard of kindliness and of stainless 
probity such as no other legislator ever thought of doing. 

Strange indeed have been the misstatements which have been 
made regarding the Hebrew law by writers who have been misled 
by a failure to recognize that the law was more than ‘“‘a mass of 
prescriptions . . . . an attempt to define all the beliefs and acts 
of life,”*4 that as a matter of fact it did attempt to “supply the 
motive of conduct,’’> and that the motive it supplied in the com- 
mand ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”’ was lofty enough 
to satisfy one who announced that he came, not to destroy but to 
“‘complete” the law.” 

In basing its enactments upon a fundamental conception such 
as this, Hebrew law was absolutely unique among ancient legal 
systems. The basic idea of Roman law, as expressed in its earliest 
code—that of the Twelve Tables—was the equality of rights of 
Roman citizens, “omnibus, summis infimisque, iura aequare.” 
The fundamental conception of Hebrew law was not one of rights, 
but of duty. Members of the commonwealth of Israel were not, 
in the eyes of the law, citizens with rights to be conserved, but 
members of a family with mutual obligations to fulfil; and the 
obligation that included all the others was that of mutual for- 
bearance and love. Moreover, Hebrew law differed from all other 
legal systems in that obedience to it was optional, that it depended 

2 Lev. 19:17. 

33 Lev. 19:18. 

24 Toy, Judaism and Christianity, p. 239. In the same volume, p. 227, we find 
this assertion: ‘‘Of inward sins, transgressions of the law of purity and love, which 
belong to the heart, nothing is said; this was a domain which the national legislation 
did not undertake to enter.” 

25 “The law does not in itself supply the motive of conduct—tends, indeed, by 
emphasizing the outward standard, to attract the will from that inward love and 
devotion which is the mainspring of the moral-religious life.’—Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, p. 240. 

26 The word translated fulfil (7Anpodv), Matt. 5:17, really means to complete, or 
fill out. 
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for its sanction upon the appeal that it made to the conscience of 
the citizen. In contrast to the elaborate system of police and 
courts and penalties that we are accustomed to see employed for 
the enforcement of the law in modern Christendom, there was in 
ancient Israel almost no legal machinery. The lack of it was due 
to the Hebrew belief that the law was not something outside man, 
an injunction laid upon him from without; but that it was an objec- 
tive presentation of man’s own reason and sense of justice. “The 
word is very nigh unto thee,”’ affirmed the Hebrew lawgiver, “in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.’*” That 
obedience to the law was not obligatory, but a matter of moral 
choice is again and again emphasized. In the passage just referred 
to Moses is made to say: “‘I call heaven and earth to witness against 
you this day, that I have set before you life and death, the blessing 
and the curse: wherefore choose life, that thou mayest live, thou 
and thy seed.’ 

Because Hebrew law was a law of kindness, because it was 
based upon a recognition, not of the rights of men, but of their 
duties, and because it depended for its sanction upon the appeal 
that it made to the conscience of the citizen, it still exerts an 
influence upon the religious institutions and, in general, upon the 
religious thought of our modern life. 

27 Deut. 30:14. 

28 Deut. 30:19. See also Kent, Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament, 
Pp. 140-41. 
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WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER 


The ranks of our veterans in Old Testament scholarship are once more 
reduced by the death on May 10, at his home in Auburn, N.Y., of Dr. 
Willis Judson Beecher. He has been best known to this and the preced- 
ing generation as professor of the Hebrew language and literature in 
Auburn Theological Seminary, where he lived his life and did his work. 
The remarkable and loving tributes which the citizens of Auburn, the 
members of the Theological Seminary, the various civic, literary, and 
mercantile associations of that and adjoining cities paid to his memory 
at the funeral revealed a character of rare exemplary worth, whose 
endowments and ideals and methods deserve more than passing notice. 

Willis Judson Beecher was born in Hampden, Ohio, April 29, 1838, 
of sturdy Christian parents. They early moved to New York state, 
where the lad was trained in Augusta and Vernon academies. He was 
graduated from Hamilton College at the age of twenty (1858) with the 
degree of A.B. After teaching three years in Whiteside Seminary, he 
entered Auburn Theological Seminary in 1861 and was graduated and 
also ordained to the ministry of the Presbyterian church, in 1864. For 
the next year he was pastor at Ovid, N.Y.; and from 1865-69 was 
professor of moral science and belles lettres at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill. In 1869-71 he was pastor of the First Church of Christ at Galesburg. 
In 1871 he was called to Auburn Theological Seminary, to the chair which 
he so acceptably filled for thirty-seven years, until his voluntary retire- 
ment in 1908, when seventy years of age. Since retirement from the 
Seminary he has devoted his time to writing and to the service of the 
several boards and organizations of which he wasa member. Physically 
robust until about a month before his death, he was then stricken with 
the sudden illness which has removed a rare man and a widely beloved 
friend. 

Dr. Beecher was a man among men. He was one of those persons 
who never lost his humanness. He was interested in everything that 
made for the uplift of the life about him. More than this, he willingly, 
gladly shared his burden of responsibility as a citizen in the city of 
Auburn. Even his habits as a scholar did not make him a recluse, nor 
65 
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dehumanize him. Among the educated and uneducated he was equally 
a man abounding in human sympathy and helpfulness. Modest, 
retiring, yet firm, he commanded the highest regard of everyone. 

As a member of the Presbyterian church he was a pillar of support. 
He was always an official in the local church at Auburn, a teacher in the 
Bible school, a genial friend and helper, and one of the most cordial wel- 
comers of those whom others would be likely to overlook. In denomi- 
national work in the synod and in the whole country he was naturally a 
leader, wise adviser, and counselor. Pastors and teachers eagerly 
consulted him and availed themselves of his sympathy and wisdom in 
the prosecution of their work. In the community at large he wielded 
a forceful influence for good. The Y.M.C.A., the city library, the 
historical society, Wells College at Aurora—all were enriched by his 
active efforts and counsel. 

But the one department to which he gave the bulk of his time and 
strength since 1871, a period of forty-one years, was that of the Old 
Testament. 

He was known among his students as patient and kind toward the 
hard-working, earnest, yet mediocre student, and always severe on 
himself. He had the spirit of the true scholar in the thoroughness which 
he required; and the humility of the real scholar in his treatment of 
difficult questions. His students testify that they received some of their 
best lessons in sincerity in the modest reply he gave to some difficult 
question: “I do not know; I'll investigate the matter and see if I can 
give a satisfactory answer.” He rarely if ever gave an answer to weighty 
questions based on his own assumption of knowledge, or the superiority 
of his methods. of investigation. With this modesty was linked an 
open-mindedness that always seeks the truth and welcomes it from 
any quarter. He was not merely a student of books, but a thinker, who 
made his own investigations and reached his own conclusions. Though 
hospitable to truth from any source, he was by nature conservative, and 
very tenacious of the conclusions he had once reached. While he recog- 
nized the scientific method, he could not always accept the conclusions 
of his fellow-workers. The old paths were more acceptable to him than 
the untrodden ways of new theories. 

As an Old Testament scholar he devoted much time to lecturing, and 
wrote extensively for religious journals, especially those denominational, 
and the Sunday School Times. His published books have been mainly 
of a popular character. In 1874 he issued Father Tompkins and His 
Bibles; in 1905, The Prophets and the Promise; in 1906, The Teaching of 
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Jesus Concerning the Future Life; in 1907, The Dated Events of the Old 
Testament; and in 1911, Reasonable Biblical Criticism. Though some- 
what mediating in character, his last works cling firmly to the principles 
of the conservative school of thought on Old Testament themes. 

Dr. Beecher had another very desirable trait for these times. He 
had a greater regard for life than for intellectual conclusions. As over 
against the spiritual life of men, he felt that the biblical scholar often 
pursued the base of a rainbow. This attitude necessarily made him a 
mediator, a judge. His chief question was not, “What is truth?” but 
“What is the truth for men?” 

As a kind friend, by the written and printed testimony of the pro- 
fessors of Auburn Seminary, to which credit must be given for our in- 
formation, Dr. Beecher was unsurpassed. His unselfishness and fidelity 
toward others had the ring of true friendship. He had a heart that was 
always thoughtful, warm, and tender. He put himself in the place of 
others. He was free from envy and any semblance of self-seeking, 
preferring others before himself. He was the first to rejoice in the suc- 
cesses of his friends and the most sympathetic in their sorrows. Since 
the death of his wife twenty years ago, his only child, Miss Elizabeth 
Beecher, has been his constant companion and the sharer of all his joys 
and sorrows. 

Life to Dr. Beecher was something sacred. He made drudgery 
divine. He moved among even the common things of life with the sense 
of their divineness. With all his passing years he was always young 
and fresh in thought. His life broadened and enriched with the years. 
His love of nature, of the woods, brooks, and mountains, the joys of 
friendship, the loss of himself for the good of others—all made his years 
youthfully happy. To those who knew him best, he was a great man 
and a great Christian. 

Ira M. PRIcE 


Book Rebiews 


THE RELIGIONS OF SYRIA 


There has long been need for an authoritative book on the religious 
sects of modern Syria and Palestine. Such a work has now appeared 
in the Bross Lectures for 1908 which have just been published in an 
expanded form.t Dr. Bliss, the author, possesses peculiar qualifica- 
tions for his task, inasmuch as he was born in Syria, speaks Arabic 
fluently, and has had long experience through residence in the country. 
His book is a careful and elaborate collation of materials derived both 
from personal observation and from study of the best native and 
European literary authorities. 

The opening chapter is devoted to a sketch of the historical develop- 
ment of the innumerable sects, Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan, 
that flourish in adjacent villages and in adjacent quarters of the cities 
of the land; and some remarks are made upon the survivals of primi- 
tive heathen superstitions that are common to all the sects, and upon 
certain rites that are borrowed from one sect by another. The Muham- 
madans, for instance, sometimes receive Christian baptism because they 
believe that it destroys a certain odor, peculiar to themselves, which 
attracts ghosts. They also have their children carried in Christian 
religious processions in order to protect them from disease. It is a 
pity that more space could not have been devoted to this extremely 
interesting part of the discussion, in regard to which Dr. Bliss is com- 
petent to speak as an authority. 

In the second chapter the author discusses the constitution of the 
eastern churches, namely, the Greek Orthodox, the Jacobite, or Old 
Syrian, and the Uniates, or sections of the old churches, that have 
made submission to the papacy, among which the Maronites are the 
most conspicuous, as the only one of the eastern churches that has gone 
over entirely to Rome. In connection with the Greek Orthodox church 
there is a particularly interesting discussion of the recent national 
movement which aims to throw off the tyranny of the foreign, Greek- 
speaking ecclesiastics, and to secure a native Arabic-speaking hierarchy. 

The third chapter contains an account of the liturgies of the eastern 

1 The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. By Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., 
New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. xiv+354. $1.50. 
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churches. Here the author has worked carefully from the sources, and 
has given us a valuable contribution to the history of liturgics. 

Chapters four to six describe the various aspects of Islam. Here 
the most interesting sections are perhaps those on the Muhammadan 
hagiology and the dervishes. 

The closing chapter describes the results of foreign missionary work 
both educational and religious. Here we have an impartial estimate 
of the work that has been accomplished during the last fifty years. 
Little has been done in the way of making direct converts to Protes- 
tantism, and the Muhammadan community remain still untouched, 
but vast results have been achieved through education, in the way of 
lifting the religious and moral life of the old churches, and in awakening 
the desire for political freedom. 

This book is so enlivened with anecdote and illustration that in 
addition to its scientific value it is delightful reading. 


Lewis BAYLES PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON 


The publication in 1909 of the Odes of Solomon by the discoverer 
of the Syriac manuscript which contained them was followed by a 
flood of literature dealing with the various problems to which the Odes 
had given rise. All varieties and shades of opinion were set forth in 
bewildering confusion. With the promise of a second edition’ it was 
impossible to restrain a certain curiosity as to the effect which the 
critical work of scholars for two years would have on the views advanced 
by Dr. Harris in his first edition. This alone would have secured the 
volume under review a welcome. The author has not disappointed us 
but has addressed himself seriously to his task. In a “Brief Summary 
of Recent Criticisms’ he gives careful consideration to what he deems 
the most important matters that had emerged in the discussion. The 
claims of Harnack, Menzies, Bernard, Headlam, Diettrich, Wellhausen, 
and Reinach are examined and criticized. This work is marked by the 
fairness and acuteness which one has come to expect from Dr. Harris. 
He is quick to recognize suggestive lines of thought and is ready to 
show them due respect. But he is of the opinion that some time must 
elapse before “the final grains of truth are gathered from the miscellaneous 


*The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. Published from the Syriac Version by 
J. Rendel Harris. Cambridge, 1911. 2d edition. Pp. 272. 12s. net. 
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heap of opinions.” In this he will find many who will agree with him. 
Meanwhile, he apparently sees no good reason for withdrawing from 
his position but will watch with interest the process of elucidation. 
A bibliography to the time of publication is given and is of value, 
but the literature on the subject is increasing with the months. 
The addition of a facsimile of the manuscript was a happy thought. 
This faces the title-page and contains Odes XXVI:13-14; XXVII, 
XXVIIT: 1-4. 

There is so little agreement regarding the problems of the Odes that 
one is wise to reserve judgment on the various theories that are being 
propounded. There is reason to hope that the patient, continuous work 
which scholars are bestowing on the whole question will before long give 
us surer ground on which to stand. The criticisms of Dr. Harris in his 
second edition render service in pointing out the weaknesses of some of 
the important attempts at solution. The chief interest of the book 
is that it gives us the reaction of the pioneer on the hypotheses which 
followed. One wonders that with the importance which the author 
attaches to the reference to the Sanctuary in Ode IV, he has given so 
little consideration to the time of Hadrian as a possible historical back- 
ground for the reference. There is a Jewish legend that the rebellion in 
the time of Hadrian was due to permission being given to rebuild the 
temple on a site slightly removed from the former one. Even the legend 
may be worthy of consideration when we are welcoming gleams of light 
from any quarter. 

The second part of his review concerns itself with a contribution of 
French scholarship.2 The work appeared originally in the Revue biblique, 
October, 1910, January and April, 1911. The translation of the Odes 
is by M. Labouet and is preceded by a short preface and a small bibli- 
ography. The greater part of the book is by Mgr. Batiffol, who is respon- . 
sible for the historical and critical part of the work. This is rather 
comprehensive in scope and begins with a survey of the work which had 
already been done on the Odes at the time of writing. A number of 
sections follow containing the author’s discussion of various phases of the 
question: “Le personnage de Solomon,” “L’unité d’auteur des Odes,” 
“La Christologie,” “Du docétisme de cette Christologie,” “La sotériologie 
des Odes,” “Observations complementaires et conclusions.” The con- 
clusions reached are: The Odes were originally written in Greek, from 

2 Les Odes de Solomon, une cuvre chrétienne des environs de lan 100-120. Tra- 


duction francaise et introduction historique by J. Labouet et P. Batiffol. Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1911. Pp. 123. 
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which they were translated into Syriac; apart from interpolations they 
are the work of one author; the “Solomon” of the title is but a literary 
device; the Odes are quite strongly docetic in character but the docetism 
is not that of the great heresiarchs Valentinus, Basilides, or Marcion, 
but rather a phase such as that which Ignatius combats; the writer of 
the Odes represents a mysticism which is on the margin between Catholic 
orthodoxy and heresy. Its provenance is Syria or Asia and its date 
100-120 A.D. 

The work of Mgr. Batiffol is carefully done, at times almost tediously 
so, and the ground is well covered. Dr. Harris indicates in his second 
edition his sense of the importance of this work, at that time unfinished. 
The parts of greatest interest are the discussions on the docetic and 
mystic elements of the Odes. In these we find the best contribution 
of the author. The use of the name “Solomon” scarcely merits the 
attention given to it. Occasionally one feels a sense of limitation 
imposed by the author’s presuppositions, but on the whole the discus- 
sion is strong and quite suggestive and will be of assistance in a solution 
of the whole problem. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Biblical and Theological Studies by the Members of the Faculty of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Published in Commemoration of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Founding of the Seminary. New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. 634. 
$3.00. 

A group of fifteen essays representative of the well-known scholarly and con- 
servative ideals of Princeton. Eight of them discuss biblical topics, four theological, 
one homiletical, and three historical. 


ARTICLES 


Eerdmans, B.D. The Ark of the Covenant. The Expositor, May, 1912, pp. 408-20. 
A defense of the historicity of the account of the origin of the ark as given in 
Exod., chap. 32. Of especial interest is the theory that the two tables of stone were 
pieces "of rock from Mt. Sinai intended to serve the same purpose in general as the 
“two mules’ burden of earth” desired by Naaman. 
Wiener, H. M. The Position of the Tent of Meeting. JIbid., May, 1912, pp. 476-80. 
An attempt to explain the conflict of testimony between E and the other docu- 
ments regarding the position of the tent of meeting. The solution proposed involves 
a transposition of Exod. 33:7-11 to follow Exod. 13:22,and proposes to interpret the 
records so as to show that prior to the legislation at Sinai Moses used to seek Jehovah 
> a tent outside of the camp, but afterward the tent and the ark were located within 
e camp. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Hosxrer, H. C. Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the New Testament. 
Remarks Suggested by the Study of P and the Allied Questions as Regards the 
Gospels. 2 vols., pp. xvi+469 and viii+423. London: B. Quaritch, 1910, 1911. 
12s. net. 

Mr. Hoskier conceives the wide textual variations shown in ancient biblical manu- 
scripts to have resulted from the habit, with which he somewhat arbitrarily credits 
the scribes, of copying from polyglots, trilingual (Greek-Latin-Syriac) or quadrilingual 
(Greek-Latin-Syriac-Coptic). Indeed by the close of the first century, Mr. Hoskier 
thinks, “they were using Greek and Syriac together.” The extensive collations of 
readings which he prints in support of this singular view, readily suggest simpler 
explanations (mixture, harmonistic corruption, paraphrase, casual variation, etc.). 
Mr. Hoskier shows no little impatience with Dr. Hort’s textual labors, and indeed 
seems out of sympathy with the historical method in general. 


Hosxier, H.C. Concerning the Date of the Bohairic Version: Covering a Detailed 
Examination of the Text of the Apocalypse and a Review of Some of the Writings 
of the Egyptian Monks. London: B. Quaritch, 1911. Pp. viii+203. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Hoskier seeks, with no very great success, to combat the view recently ad- 

vanced by Guidi, Leipoldt, and others, that the Bohairic versions belong to the seventh 

century rather than the third. He appeals to the Coptic cast of many of the New 

Testament quotations in fourth-century Egyptian writers as evidence of their use 

of the Bohairic, and repeats his conviction that the Codex Sinaiticus shows Old 

Latin, Old Syriac, and Bohairic influence. The serious historical improbability of 

this theory of polyglot exemplars will require stronger evidence than Mr. Hoskier 

adduces, to overcome it. 
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